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INTRODUCTION. 


Next  to  that  great  Revolution  which  made  them  the 
missionaries  of  the  world,  there  is  perhaps  no  time  in  their 
history  which  modern  Frenchmen  have  so  faithfully  studied 
and  admired  as  the  first  and  most  illustrious  half  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  from  Henry  IV.  to  the  end  of  the  Fronde. 
The  greatness  of  its  names,  the  bold  contrasts  of  its  society, 
the  cruel  but  romantic  reversals  of  fortune  out  of  which, 
by  a  determined  policy,  France  rose  from  ruin  to  be  the 
first  power  in  Europe,  explain  an  enthusiasm  which  was  not 
felt  by  the  philosophic  historians  of  the  succeeding  century. 
In  Conde  and  Turenne,  in  Henry  IV.,  Richelieu,  and 
Mazarin,  in  Pascal,  in  Corneille,  in  Descartes,  in  Vincent 
de  Paul,  every  form  of  activity  which  could  make  a  country 
famous  or  enlightened  was  at  its  prime,  and  the  "  age  of 
Louis  XIV."  already  assured.  But  the  process  was  stormy 
and  even  tragic.  The  lanes  of  every  day  life  along  which 
men  travel  between  rest  and  labour  were  lost  in  the  thickets 
of  incessant  agitation,  and  there  is  in  the  lives  of  the  men 
of  this  time — in  M.  Feillet's^  phrase — something  "un  peu 
bohemien,"  not  unfelt  by  themselves.  Of  these  great  names, 
Conde  and  Turenne  both  fought  against  the  Crown,  and 
treated  with  the  enemies  of  France ;  Henry  IV.,  after  ten 
years  of  good  administration  during  which  France  breathed 
again  after  the  murders  and  massacres  of  the  XVIth  century, 
was  assassinated ;  Richelieu,  in  the  midst  of  that  concise 
policy  which  crushed  division  at  home  and  the  House  of 
Austria  abroad,  avoided  a  similar  fate  only  by  his  vigour 
and  his  wonderful  system  of  espionage ;  Mazarin  was  twice 
exiled,  and  conspired  against  always.  Even  the  peace  of  the 
1  A.  Feillet,  La  Misers  au  temps  de  la  Fronde,  p.  7  (ed.  6,  1886). 
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oratory  and  the  study  could  not  escape  the  times.  Pascal 
lived  in  a  retirement,  never  free  from  controversy  and 
persecution,  which  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  crown  had 
gained  the  power;  Vincent  de  Paul,  named  in  his  last  years 
"  Father  of  his  Country  "  and  afterwards  a  saint,  was  slighted 
and  ridiculed  by  the  dignitaries  oi  his  Church ;  Descartes 
found  it  easier  to  write  his  philosophy  in  Holland  than  to 
face  that  intolerance  which  took  a  miserable  vengeance  after 
his  death. 

The  restlessness  of  these  fifty  years  is  not  hard  to  explain  ; 
it  is  the  result  above  all  of  the  organization  of  society  and  of 
the  policy  and  administration  of  the  Crown.  In  this  society 
the  regimentation  of  the  middle  ages  still  rules,  and  obscures 
reform ;  every  man  stands  for  a  type,  a  class,  or  a  corpora- 
tion ;  nobles,  clergy,  tiers-etat,  magistrates,  corporation  of 
merchants,  of  bakers,  of  butchers,  have  their  lives  and 
interests,  like  their  privileges,  apart.  The  nobles  insult  the 
tiers-etat  at  the  States-General  of  1614  for  speaking  of 
the  three  orders  as  three  brothers;  the  corporations  sue 
one  another  on  questions  of  privilege  in  actions  which 
last,  like  Chancery  suits,  for  centuries,  and  end  only  with 
the  French  Revolution ;  the  peasants  are  a  class  not  yet 
recognized  for  an}'  purpose  except  taxation.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  provinces,  loosely  attached  to  the  crown,  paying  toll 
for  passage  of  goods  from  one  to  the  other,  each  responsible 
for  itself  and  all  to  the  crown,  rich  province  by  the  side  of 
poor  province,  with  no  attempt  to  balance  the  niggardli- 
ness of  fortune  and  maintain  a  level  of  prosperity.  In  the 
payment  of  taxes  still  the  same  principle :  it  is  the  town, 
the  province,  which  is  assessed,  not  the  individual.  Though 
he  pay  his  share,  until  his  town  has  returned  the  full  amount, 
he  is  still,  by  the  rule  of  "  solidarity,"  a  defaulter,  and  may  be 
thrown  in  prison. 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  France,  exhausted  by  the 
wars,  and  plagues,  and  massacres  of  the  XVIth  centurj'  was 
to  regain  under  Henry  IV.  her  old  prosperity.  He  had  bought 
over  or  executed  the    rebellious  nobles,    he  had  lightened 
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taxation,  improved  commerce  and  traffic,  even  protected, 
in  his  good  Gascon  way,  ttie  poor  peasantry.  With  his 
unhappy  death  in  1610  the  greedy  and  degenerate  nobiUty, 
whom  the  execution  of  Biron  had  for  a  time  intimidated, 
plunged  again  into  that  war  of  privilege  against  the  crown 
which  was  to  continue,  with  intervals,  until  the  Fronde. 

The  advent  of  Richelieu  under  Henry's  successor  con- 
tinued and  emphasized  the  monarchical  policy  in  France. 
The  nobles  had  attacked  the  crown :  they  were  crushed 
in  order  to  preserve  its  integrity;  they  had  mismanaged 
the  provinces  for  their  own  profit :  the  provinces  were 
now  mismanaged  by  intendants  for  the  profit  of  the  crown. 
This  constant  reference  to  an  absolute  sovereignty  vitiates 
the  sagest  policy.  Richelieu,  who  put  down  duels  as  he 
put  down  heresy,  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous 
administration  of  justice;  but  he  condemned  the  nobles, 
because  they  were  nobles,  before  extraordinary  tribunals, 
and  the  peasants,  because  they  were  peasants,  before  no 
tribunals  at  all.  The  only  considerable  body  in  the  kingdom 
which  remained  to  temper  the  power  of  the  crown,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  monarchy 
left  without  a  check.  The  work  begun  by  Louis  XL  and 
Henry  IV.  had  been  completed,  and  that  change  from  mediaeval 
to  absolute  monarchy,  which  in  this  century  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  had  been  brought  about  in  France  also.  Had  there 
been  no  RicheUeu,  had  Louis  XIIL  kept  to  his  de  Luynes, 
or  his  Cinq  Mars,  as  James  I.  to  his  Buckingham,  the 
history  of  France  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was, 
he  bequeathed  to  Mazarin  a  theory  of  sovereignty  in 
which  the  crown  was  limited  only  by  custom,  and  tempered 
only  by  the  decencies. 

The  rest  of  Mazarin's  inheritance  was  still  a  doubtful 
good,  a  glorious  war  which  had  almost  crushed  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  a  ruined  country.  For  ten  years  the  brigands 
of  Piccolomini,  of  Jean  de  Werth,  of  Goulas,  of  Charles  of 
Lorraine  had  swept  the  east  and  north-east  of  France, 
and  left  nothing  but  ruined  towns,  deserted  villages,  famine 
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and  plague.  In  Lorraine  the  wolves  had  their  lair  in  the 
houses ;  its  inhabitants  were  scattered  over  France  or 
dead  in  the  woods ;  in  the  provinces  on  the  Flemish  frontier, 
where  the  fighting  had  been  continuous,  all  trade,  all 
industry,  every  interest  had  ceased  before  the  necessity  of 
self-preservation.  In  the  rest  of  France  the  intendant 
takes  the  place  of  the  Pole  and  the  Croat;  if  Lorraine 
is  uninhabited  and  Champagne  a  desert,  then  Guyenne 
and  Languedoc  must  pay  for  it ;  taxes  are  collected  by  force 
of  arms;  the  administration  of  justice  has  ceased;  here 
and  there  a  commissioner  of  aides  or  gabelles  is  shot  or 
driven  out  of  his  district.  But  still  the  intendant  sticks 
to  his  work ;  his  heart  is  in  it,  for  he  grows  richer  as  the 
crown  grows  needier  and  the  people  are  ruined  ;  he  promises 
himself  a  comfortable  retirement  and  a  house  in  the  Marais.* 
The  tyrannny  of  the  Laffemasses  and  the  Lempereurs 
has  succeeded  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Beauforts  and  the 
d'Epemons :  and  the  only  result  is  that  the  nobility  is 
poorer  and  as  discontented  as  ever,  that  the  crown  is  a  little 
richer,  and  its  ministers  much  more  odious.  Even  the 
victories  of  France  bring  the  people  no  relief,  while  armies 
continue  to  march  through  their  country  and  quarter  in  their 
towns,  living  "  at  discretion,"  and  wasting  sometimes  on  the 
debauch  of  a  night  enough  to  maintain  a  village  for  a  year. 
A  lassitude  fell  upon  the  country ;  the  testimonies  of  mayors 
and  notaries  speak  dully  and  mechanically  of  horrors  which 
custom  had  made  ordinary';  and  the  vague  hopes  of  peace 
which  France's  victories  and  Richelieu's  death  aroused  were 
being  forgotten,  when  it  was  announced  that  Louis  XIII. 
was  dead,  and  that  Anne  had  been  made  Regent.  It  will 
be  an  age  of  gold,  the  world  cried.^ 

^  See  Catalogue  des  Partisans  in  Choix  de  Mazarinades,  ed.  Moreau, 
t.  i..  p.  113. 

2  "Nous  somtnes  enfin  parvenus  en  un  age  dore,  non  fabuleux  comme 
celui  des  poetes,  mats  veritablement  tel."  Renaudot's  Gazette,  p.  474, 
Paris,  6  June,  1643. 
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(May,  1643 — October,  1648.) 

The  tragi-comedy  of  the  Fronde,  still  six  years  distant, 
has  already  been  partly  explained.  Its  tragedy  is  in  the 
people ;  the  prelude  of  its  comedy  is  soon  to  be  played 
in  the  Court.  With  Anne's  regency  all  the  melancholy 
severity  of  the  old  order  seemed  gone,  and  the  courtiers 
felt  themselves  on  holiday.  The  happy  opening  of  her 
reign,  the  return  of  the  exiles,  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
the  victory  of  Rocroy  by  the  young  Duke  of  Enghien 
which  had  shattered  the  power  of  the  infantry  of  Spain 
and  crowned  the  young  king,  not  yet  five  years  old, 
"with  laurels  in  his  cradle,"  the  affection  of  her  people 
for  a  Queen  who  had  suffered,  the  goodwill  of  her 
Parliament  for  a  Regent  who  promised  every  day  to 
conduct  herself  by  its  counsels,  the  gaiety  of  a  court 
which  could  not  exhaust  her  generosity,  all  conspired  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  Paris  to  what  was  the  real  event. 

Anne's  appearance  and  habits  at  this  time  are  well- 
known.^  She  was  now  forty-two  and  still  good  looking, 
with  something  of  Austria  in  her  lips  and  too  broad 
a  nose  to  be  quite  handsome ;  was  greatly  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  her  hair  and  the  whiteness  of  her  hands ; 
but,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  rouged  too  much.  In  her 
habits  she  was  the  most  regular  person  in  the  world ; 

1  See  especially  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  45  ff.  (Amster- 
dam, 1723). 
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fasted  on  all  the  appointed  days,  and  "  in  spite  of  her 
appetite,  all  through  Lent,"  had  inherited  piety  from  her 
mother,  the  Queen  of  Austria,  and  was  fond  of  retiring 
for  a  day  or  two  to  the  Val  de  Grace  and  talking  to  the 
nuns  there.  It  may  be  added  that  she  did  not  like 
reading  and  knew  little,  though  her  understanding  was 
good ;  that  she  was  obstinate,  hot-tempered,  indolent, 
and  a  little  vain,  and  had  been  unhappy  in  her  marriage 
with  the  late  King. 

The  Court  had  already  found  her  a  lover  in  the 
young  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Vendome's  second  son,  who, 
for  his  part,  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  whose  favour  with  the  Queen  had  already 
begun,  was  as  yet  unnoticed  or  at  any  rate  was  not 
feared.  This  little  Italian  diplomat,  who  by  insinuation 
and  address  had  risen  from  a  captain  of  infantry  in  the 
Valteline  to  be  a  Cardinal  of  France,  and,  leaving  four 
years  ago  the  service  of  the  Pope,  had  become  the 
favourite  deputy  of  Richelieu  and  his  deathbed  gift  to 
the  King,  was  the-p^pii-of  Ri&helieu  and-  the- inheritor 
of^his-  policy :  the  Queen  therefore  would  not  favour 
him ;  he  was  as  unlike  Richelieu  as  could  be  imagined : 
the  court  then  need  not  fear  him.  Neither  his  manners 
nor  his  fashion  of  life  were  such  as  to  cause  either 
offence  or  suspicion.^  He  was  the  least  jealous  of  his 
dignity  of  all  the  cardinals.  His  table  was  open  to  all 
his  acquaintance.  The  newly  appointed  Coadjutor  of 
the  Archbishop  dined  with  him  regularly.  He  went 
about  the  streets  of  Paris  with  two  little  lackeys  behind 
his  carriage.  Bassompierre  and  others  who  had  met 
him  at  Rome  still  remembered  the  gaiety  and  charm  of 
his  conversation.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  admired 
for  his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs :  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Queen  should  consult  him.  The  weakness  of 
1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  pp.  94-96  (ed.  Champollion-Figeac) . 
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her  minister  Beauvais,  and  the  foolish  boldness  of 
Beaufort  turned  her  irresistibly  to  the  only  man  who 
could  satisfy  both  her  wants.  As  a  Queen  she  needed 
someone  on  whose  knowledge  and  ability  she  might  rely, 
to  save  her  from  a  burden  which  her  natural  and  indeed, 
in  the  late  King's  time,  her  enforced  indolence  made 
very  severe  :  Mazarin's  knowledge  she  admired  and 
respected.  As  a  woman,  she  needed  someone  on  whose 
devotion  and  affection  she  could  depend  in  the  midst  of 
a  boisterous  and  intriguing  court :  Mazarin's  looks  and 
manners  did  not  displease  her.  If  she  "loved  nothing 
ardently  "  ^  she  had  at  least  never  before  had  the  command 
of  her  affections ;  her  love  of  routine,  her  piety  and 
devotion  to  what  she  thought  her  duty,  were  characteris- 
tics, for  Mazarin,  readily  seized  and  readily  accommodated. 
Secure  of  the  Queen,  he  only  waited  his  chance.  J[j[p 
SSemedto  breathe  intrigue,  as  Richelieu  did  conspiracy. 
The  disappomted  lover  had  already  gatheredround  hirn 
a  band  of  some  "four  or  five  melancholiacs,"  ^  whose 
ridiculous  airs  and  mysterious  pretentions  gained  them 
the  name  of  the  Impovtants,  when  one  of  those  women's 
affairs  which  confound  the  politics  of  the  time  came  to 
hasten  events.  Ali.._the,.chax.ac,tjers.-M.jJi.e-Eronde  are 
here-already,  and  the  cabal  of  the  Importants  is  its 
rehearsal.  For  a  scandal  hatched  against  Mme.  de 
Longueville,  Conde's  daughter,  Mme.  de  Montbazon, 
Beaufort's  mistress  and  the  toast  of  the  court,  was 
disgraced  and  banished :  the  Condes  had  made  the 
matter  an  affair  of  state,  as  indeed  the  fortunes  of  their 
house  were  their  only  politics,  and  Mazarin  had  con- 
ducted the  negotiations.  The  fury  of  the  Importants, 
which  only  succeeded  in  irritating  the  Queen,  was  just 
the  consequence  that  he  desired.     Beaufort  was  arrested 

*  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mim.  I.  c. 

a  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  89.     Cf.  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  i. 
p.  170  ff. 
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and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  charged  with  plotting  to 
assassinate  the  Cardinal ;  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Vendome,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  were 
exiled ;  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  who  as  the  Duchess  de 
Luynes  had  been  the  Queen's  companion  in  the  old 
Buckingham  days,  had  shared  her  secrets  and  her 
invectives  against  Richelieu,  was  banished  to  Tours. 
The  world  was  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  the 
blow  was  delivered ;  coming  in  a  time  of  indulgence  and 
tranquillity,  when  "  the  Queen  is  so  good "  was  the 
courtier's  whole  vocabulary,  this  imprisonment  made 
a  great  stir.  But  the  cabal  had  been  so  weak  that  its 
suppression  left  no  hate  behind  it.  iMazarin  however 
was  now  First  Minister  ;  he  had  the  heart  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  friendship  of  Conde ;  De  Brienne  was  Secretary 
of  War,  and  d'Emery,  an  Italian  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  had  been  made  Controller  of  Finance. 

The  Court  opened  its  eyes  to  these  facts,  but  only  to 
shut  them  again ;  and  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  France's 
young  hero,  had  not  yet  turned  his  thoughts  beyond 
war  and  the  laurels  he  had  won.  But  in  Ihe- elevation 
of  Mazariiij_and_thejall_  of  Xhe-^j!'':/'oy/aHif5T-we-have  the 
Fronde  in  germ  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  already 
a  hero,  is  soorT'to  be  Prince  of  Conde. 

The  history  of  these  first  three  months  of  the  Regency 
is  almost  the  history  of  the  first  three  years.  There  are 
quarrels,  of  course,  such  as  readily  breed  in  "  that  climate 
called  the  court,"  quarrels  about  posts  and  precedence, 
but  so  far  nothing  very  unusual,  certainly  nothing  very 
threatening.  Everywhere  the  French  armies  were 
successful,  in  Flanders,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Catalonia.  Every  number  of  the  Gazette  contained 
news  of  fresh  victories.  Special  issues  were  published 
full  of  the  "  heroic  virtue  "  of  the  King's  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  was  taking  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
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and  of  the  youthful  genius  and  valour  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien,  who  had  captured  Thionville,  and,  by  the 
victory  of  Nordlingen,  scared  the  troops  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  from  the  Rhine.  Te  Deums  of  victory  were 
sung  almost  monthly  in  Notre  Dame  before  the  King, 
his  Court,  and  the  officers  of  his  Parliament.  The 
clergy,  always  good  royalists,  preached  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  the  Queen  and  her  minister,  and  made  her 
likeness  to  Blanche  of  Castille  a  commonplace.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  answer  to  Mazarin's  expectation.  It  is 
true  that  the  provinces  were  no  better  off;  here  and 
there  little  risings  occurred,  easily  suppressed,  in  which 
commissioners  were  beaten  and  salt-smugglers  rescued. 
But  so  long  as  Paris  was  his  servant  and  the  nobles 
asleep  there  was  little  to  fear  from  the  provinces. 

Mazarin,  however,  had  not  justly  estimated  either  the 
humours  of  the  heritage  which  Richelieu  had  left  him, 
or  the  difference  of  their  characters.  He  had  inherited 
Richelieu's  policy,  but  not  his  knowledge.  He  had 
inherited  his  theory  of  the  ministeriat  and  of  the  royal  j 
authority,  the  more  readily  as  he  came  from  a  service  I, 
where  the  Pope's  command  had  no  limits ;  but  of  the  y 
pitfalls  which  Richelieu  had  seen  and  avoided  he  was 
not  even  aware,  and  when  he  became  First  Minister 
he  knew,  unfortunately,  the  character  and  institutions 
of  the  French  scarcely  better  than  their  language. 
In  May  of  1643,  when  he  had  been  four  years  in  the 
country,  he  excuses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Mole  for  its 
being  written  by  another  hand  than  his,  because  of  "  the 
little  usage  I  have  in  the  writing  of  French,"^  and  in 
subsequent  interviews  with  the  same  person  at  the  head 
of  a  remonstrating  Parliament  he  was  to  show  an 
ignorance  of  the  forms  and  privileges  of  their  ancient 

1  Letter  of  6th  May,  1643,  Mole,  Mim.  t.  iii.  p.  49  (ed.  Cham- 
poUion-Figeac) . 
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body,  which,  however  excusable  in  a  foreigner,  was 
inexcusable  in  a  First  Minister,  and  above  all  things 
irritating  to  these  jealous  magistrates. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  aii_inst,itution  entirely 
French,  which  owed  its  origin  and  the  definition  of  its 
duties  to  the  crown.  It  had  two  functions :  it  was  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  to  which  the  various  other 
Parliaments  of  France  were  subordinate,  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  ratification  for  the  royal  edicts.  Since  its 
beginning,  three  and  a  half  centuries  before,  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  old  court  of  peers,  it  had  gathered 
a  tradition  and  a  body  of  customs  which  made  its 
members,  from  simple  magistrates  and  lawyers,  a  fourth 
class  in  the  state,  "  the  aristocracy  of  the  robe."  This 
right  of  ratification,  which  they  had  pressed  in  vain 
under  Louis  XI.  and  which  Richelieu  had  ignored, 
seemed  to  them  now  more  valuable  than  ever.  The 
.Paillette  of  1604,  which  enriched  the  crown,  ensured 
their  permanence ;  their  offices  were  their  own  and  at 
their  own  disposal ;  son  succeeded  father  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  court  became  the  traditions  of  their 
families.  It  was  just  such  a  body  as  a  foreigner  could 
not  understand,  and  neither  IMazarin  nor  d'Emery  made 
the  attempt. 

The  promise  of  the  Regency  had  not  been  maintained. 
When,  four  days  after  his  death,  the  Parliament  broke  the 
late  King's  will,  and  made  Anne  "  regent  without  con- 
ditions,"^ it  believed,  not  unnaturally,  that  it  was  entering 
on  a  political  career  in  which  it  might  take  the  place  of 
the  abandoned  States-General.  It  was  the  only  institu- 
tion which  Richelieu  had  left  between  the  crown  and 
the  people ;  and  if  it  represented  only  itself,  it  was  at 
least  near  enough  the  people  to  be  accessible  to  their 
complaints.  The  absolute  penury  of  the  Crown  gave 
1  See  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  59  ff. 
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it  its  opportunity.  Mazarin  was  no  sooner  safe  in  the 
ministry  than  he  began  Av-ith  d' Emery  a  campaign  for 
money  which  disregarded  alike  the  pretentions  of  the 
Padiament  and  the  necessities  of  the  people.  Already 
in  1644  th^  poor  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs  had  risen 
against  the  revival  of  an  old  and  forgotten  edict,  the 
Edit  du  Toise,  which  inflicted  a  fine  on  all  houses  built 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  was 
an  ingenious  shift  of  d'Emery,  who  got  the  credit  of 
all  these  fiscal  ventures.^  The  Parliament  came  forward 
in  the  people's  defence  ;  its  own  Salaries  were  in  arrear, 
and  it  was  indignant  at  methods  of  finance  by  which 
the  moneylender  and  the  tax-farmer  grew  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  people  encouraged  the 
magistrates.  While  they  still  deliberated  in  the  next 
year  on  this  edict  they  could  hear  the  noise  and  clamour 
of  crowds  about  their  doors.-  They  became  more  serious, 
more  impressive ;  and  finally  the  ministry,  in  despair, 
and  to  make  an  example,  arreste^iJbur_nienib£iS4_aniong 
them_the  _Pxesident  Barillon,  prominent  in  Richelieu's 
time  as  a  champion  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 
The  same  offence  won  again  the  same  punishment.  He 
was  imprisoned  at  Pignerol,  in  the  Alps,  where  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  The  Fronde  was  now  one  step 
nearer.  The  disappointed  Impovtants  of  1643  were  to 
re-appear  as  the  Frondeurs  of  1648 ;  the  Parliament, 
frightened  and  indignant  at  an  act  of  violence  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  its  privileges,  was  already 
committed  to  that  policy  which  a  repetition  of  the 
violence,  chiming  with  the  general  aggravation  of  spirits, 
was  to  convert,  three  years  later,  into  civil  war.  Its 
remonstrances  were  unheard,  and  the  Queen  spoke  now 

^  "  La  foi,"  according   to   this   excellent   Minister   of   Finance, 
"n'etait  que  pour  les  mavchands."     See  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  129. 

2  Mole,  Mem.  i.  iii.  p.  104  ff. 
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with  less  disguise.  She  could  no  longer  dissimulate,  she 
said,  her  opinion  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  they 
were  draining  her  bounty.  For  three  months  at  the 
Chambre  des  Enquetes  they  had  discharged  no  judicial 
function.  The  authority  and  conscience  of  the  King 
and  all  the  Kingdom  were  scandalised  by  Parliament's 
actions.  She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  would  be 
forced  to  recognise  this  disobedience  in  such  a  way  that 
posterity  might  know  to  what  a  point  they  had  provoked 
the  King's  indignation  and  her  own.^  There  was  no  mis- 
taking this  language :  it  was  the  language  of  Richelieu  in 
the  mouth  of  his  enemy.  The  astonished  Parliament, 
quieted  for  a  time,  blamed  Mazarin  for  a  policy  which 
was  as  much  the  Queen's  as  his  own,  and  the  struggle 
for  privileges,  following  a  logical  course,  became  more 
definitely  a  struggle  against  the  ministry. 

But  the  Court  thought  it  all  "  a  blaze  of  straw,"  and 
the  edicts  began  again.  A  tariff  was  declared  on  all 
provisions  entering  Paris,  and  the  young  counsellors 
of  the  Enquetes  and  Requetes  had  now  the  support 
of  the  oldest  members.  This  famous  edict,  the  Edit  dii 
tarif,  had  been  in  force  since  September,  though  ratified 
only  by  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and  all  through  the 
year  1647  the  indignant  Parliament  continued  to  uphold 
its  claim  to  the  right  of  ratification.  Mole  spoke  more 
strongly  now.^  He  pointed  out  the  evils  which  were 
destroying  France — the  licentious  authority  of  the  in- 
tendants,  the  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  violence 
employed  in  its  collection.  "There  is  less  freedom," 
he  said,  "  in  the  middle  of  France,  in  this  land  which 
serves  for  an  asylum  to  all  the  world,  there  is  less 
freedom  to  pass  from  one  province  to  another,  even  to 
go    out    of  one's    house,    than    to    enter   the    enemy's 

^  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.,  ig  June,  1645. 
'  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  187  ff. 
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country."  To  lessen,  he  concluded,  the  power  of  the 
Parliament  was  to  take  away  the  only  means  of  meeting 
the  public  and  private  evils  of  their  country.  In  these 
disputes  Mole  was  the  strongest  figure.  He  stood 
between  the  ardent  young  counsellors,  to  whom  public 
contentions  offered  a  welcome  escape  from  the  dreariness 
of  their  lawbooks,  and  the  pressure  and  recrimination 
of  the  Crown  ;  IMazarin,  on  the  other  hand,  "  wondered 
how  so  considerable  a  body  as  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
should  trouble  about  such  bagatelles  !  "  ^ 

The  next  year  opened  significantly  with  riots  in  the 
streets ;  the  Parliament,  now  as  always  on  the  side  of 
order,  passed  a  decree  against  the  mutineers  and  all 
movements  "  tending  to  emotion  and  sedition ; "  and 
detachments  of  Guards  were  posted  in  Rue  St. 
Denis. '^  Paris  took  fright.  The  three  churches  of 
Rue  St.  Denis  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  the  Queen  was 
informed  that  the  town  w^as  on  the  point  of  taking  up 
arms.  Her  excuses  could  not  check  the  alarm  ;  during 
the  night  of  the  12th.  and  the  next  two  days  gunshots 
were  fired  all  over  Paris.  The  people  were  awakening 
from  that  lethargy  which  Mazarin,  says  De  Retz,  had 
taken,  like  a  bad  doctor,  for  sound  sleep  ;^  and  it  seemed 
that  he  understood  "this  thing  the  public"  scarcely 
better  than  his  mistress.  The  risings  in  Portugal,  the 
insurrections  in  Naples,  above  all,  the  revolution  in 
England,  where  a  parliament  was  fighting  against  its 
King,  could  not  fail  to  affect  their  imaginations:  and  in 
revolutions  the  imagination  of  the  people  is  everything. 
When,  three  years  before,  Henrietta  jNIaria,  grand- 
daughter  of  Henry   the   Great,   came   to   the   Louvre, 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  132. 

2  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  194  ff.,  also  Collect.  Lancelot,  MS.  notes  to 
Mole,  quoted  ad  loc. 

3  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  129 
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they  had  escorted  her  with  cheers  through  the  streets ; 
but  it  was  matter  for  thought  that  she  was  an  exile, 
dependent  on  France  for  her  support,  and  her  husband, 
the  King  of  England,  beaten  by  his  own  subjects.  The 
Gazette,  which  scarcely  mentions  the  troubles  of  Paris, 
is  full  of  the  insurrections  of  London.^  What  Mazarin 
could  not  see  was  becoming  clearer  to  the  Parliament.- 
In  his  speech  at  the  " /;Y  de  justice'"  in  January  of  this 
year,  when  the  presence  of  the  King  was  used  to  pass 
some  edicts  damaging  to  the  people  and  to  the  privileges 
of  the  miagistrates.  Mole  is  clearly  afraid  that  the  opposi-l 
tion  to  the  Crown  may  go  too  far."^  He  glances  in  al  J 
sentence  at  the  revolution  in  England.  The  want  of'  ^  v 
money  for  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions at  Miinster,  "  which  have  produced  only  subterfuges 
of  the  enemy  and  efforts  to  divide  us  from  our  allies,"  all 
led  him  to  conclude  that  in  the  face  of  public  necessities, 
constitutional  questions,  "  the  duty  of  kings  to  their 
people,"  should  not  be  unduly  pressed. 

It  was  perhaps  the  right  counsel,  but  not  a  counsel 
which  either  the  Parliament  or  the  people  could  now  be 
expected  to  take.  The  Maitres  des  Requetes,  to  whom 
one  of  the  new  edicts  had  given  twelve  new  colleagues, 
were  determined  to  resist ;  it  was  idle  for  the  Queen  to 
summon  them  and  call  them  "fine  people  to  oppose  the 
will  of  their  King ; "  her  protests  and  demands  were 
evaded  by  concessions  which  only  served  to  delay 
the  result.  On  6th  April  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Parliament  was  read  before  the  court.^  It  is  a  curious 
document,  more  expressive  of  the  force  and  integrity  of 
its  authors,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  their  education,  than 

1  Cf.  the  No.  for  8th  Dec,  p.   1031,  and  especially  the  first  No. 
for  1645,  which  gives  a  general  survey  of  affairs. 

2  Mem.  I.  c. 
*  Given  in  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  210  ff. 
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of  their  fitness  for  affairs  of  state.  Ivings,  it  is  declared, 
with  a  glance  at  Mazarin,  have  need  of  someone  who 
will  speak  frankly.  There  is  a  quotation  from  "the 
stoic  philosopher"  and  a  picture  of  a  happ}'  state.  The 
woeful  contrast  of  their  own  unhappy  France  is  painted 
with  a  virile  touch  that  should  have  startled  Anne,  if 
she  had  been  less  aware  of  her  own  bad  temper — this 
France  which  "  after  having  paid  more  than  500,000,000 
livres  in  four  years  believes  that  it  has  done  its  duty  by 
its  prince  and  by  its  country." 

The  reply  of  the  Crown  was  prompt  a.nd  matter-of- 
fact.  The  rentes  of  the  Hotel  de  \'ille,  from  which  the 
great  body  of  the  bourgeoisie  drew  their  support,  were 
suspended  for  a  year,  a  large  number  of  officials  were 
deprived  of  their  salaries,  and  all  the  sovereign  com- 
panies, except  the  Parliament,  obliged  to  renew  the 
lease  of  the  paillette,  which  had  run  out  in  January, 
at  the  expense  of  four  years'  wages.  One  blow  had  Nf* 
thrown  the  _bourgeoisie   and  the   magistr.a,tes  together.  s) 

The  Cour,  des  Aides  and  the  Chamibre  des  Comptes  »»^* 
agreed  to  unite  "  for  the  reform  of  the  State  "  ;  they  were 
joined  by  the  Grand  Conseil,  and  the  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  its  exemption,  determined  to  show  its  public 
spirit  by  joining  a  movement  for  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  younger  members  had  prepared  the  waj-.  On 
'i3th^  May  the  Decree  of  Union  was  carried,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  four  courts  arranged  to  meet  together 
in  the  Chambre  de  St.  Louis  to  deliberate  on  their  own 
grievances  and  on  the  evils  of  the  state.  Five  days 
later  the  government  abolished  the  paillette,  and  the 
magistracy,  deprived  of  its  chief  security,  had  less 
reason  than  ever  to  draw  back.  The  Court  pretended, 
and  perhaps  believed,  what  was  indeed  partly  true,  that 
the  union  was  for  the  redress  of  their  private  grievances ; 
and  to  such  a  union  the  Queen  declared  she  had  nothing 
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to  say :  anybody  might  represent  his  interests  to  the 
King.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Companies  could  not 
leave  the  government  long  in  doubt.  Th&.-£ioade.  had 
begun. 

The  Queen  arrested  five  of  their  Counsellors :  the 
agitation  was  only  increased ;  the  royal  Council  annulled 
the  Decree  of  Union :  the  deputies  continued  to  meet  as 
usual ;  and  Guenegaud,  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  by 
the  Queen  to  secure  a  certain  minute  of  the  Parliament's 
proceedings,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  people.  The 
Court,  in  despair,  finding  reprimands  useless,  offered  to 
restore  all  their  privileges ;  but  the  Parliament  could  no 
longer  be  cajoled  by  favours  and  privileges  as  lightly 
withdrawn  as  they  were  now  lightly  restored.  On 
30th  June  the  Cabinet  surrendered,  the  sovereign  courts 
were  authorized  to  execute  the  Decree  of  Union,  and 
ten  days  later,  as  a  sop  to  the  people,  d' Emery  was 
exiled  and  replaced  by  la  iMeilleraye,  commander  of  the 
Arsenal.  Alazarin,  from  being  hated,  began  to  be  de. 
spised ;  and  the  Parliament  grew  more  confident  as 
he  seemed  to  grow  more  feeble. 

His  position  at  this  time  was  far  from  enviable.  The 
people  hated  and  despised  him  for  his  riches  and  his 
avarice,  his  fine  statues,  his  pictures  and  his  jewels ; 
they  made  rhymes  already  about  "  Madame  Anne"  and 
the  Cardinal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  world  was  invited 
to  visit  every  Thursday  that  magnificent  library  which 
Naude  had  gathered  together  from  all  the  corners  of 
Europe;-'  in  vain  he  brought  comedies  and  operas  from 
Italy,  and  amazed  Paris  with  the  novelties  of  Italian 
stage-craft.  They  laughed  at  his  Orphee,  which  the 
court  could  not  see  often  enough ;  they  ridiculed  his 
^'Theatim"   and   his   ^^marionettes"  ;^   they  asked  when 

1  Gazette,  Jan.,  1644,  p.  88. 

-  Cf.  Le  passe-port  et  V adieu  deMazar in  (Choix  de  Maz.,  t.  i.  p.  50  ff.). 
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the  Cardinal  was  going  to  marry  his  nieces.  Broken 
now  with  the  people  and  with  the  parliament,  could  he 
depend  on  the  Court  ? 

Its  manners  had  changed  since  the  days  of  Henry  IV., 
as  fond  of  glory  in  love  as  in  war.     Old  Bassompierre, 
the  favourite  of  Henry  and  of  Marie  de  Aledici,  and  the 
admiration  of  their  court,  lived  on  into  an  age  which 
ridiculed  his  periods  and  his  desire  to  please.      *'  The         v^^,,^ 
cold  severity  during  the  reign  of  the  late  King,"  says   .   'VJ*  ^ 
Mme.  de  Motteville,  "  and  the  temperament  of  Cardinal  '.^^ 
Mazarin,  were  among  the  causes  of  the  present  rude-  "^ 
ness ;  for  the  latter,  besides  his  avarice,  despised  honest 
women,  belles-lettres,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  polite- 
ness of  men.     The  sterilit}^  of  favours,   the  desire   to 
obtain  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  by  de- 
serving   them,   have    rendered    courtiers    incapable   of 
seeking  distinction  in  noble  ways."^     In  the  grand  salon, 
while  Mazarin  held  his  "little  council,"  and  when  the 
Queen    had    bade   the   great   world   good   night,    those 
intrigues  and  gallantries  were  already  going  on  which 
were   to  make  the  miserable  history  of  the  next   few 
years. 

It  was  the  house  of  Conde  which  had  played  until 
now  the  leading  part  at  court,  and  which  formed  the 
centre  of  these  movements.  The  old  Prince,  who  under 
another  regency  had  fought  against  the  crown,  and 
headed  a  rising  against  another  favourite,  an  Italian 
like  Mazarin,  was  looking  forward  to  new  risings  and 
new  treaties  of  St.  Menehould,  when  death  overtook 
him.  His  natural  timidity,  increased  with  age,  his 
avarice,  which  attached  him  to  the  court  while  there 
was  anything  to  gain,  and  his  love  of  order  carried  him 
through  the  "golden  days"  of  the  Regency:  the  clouds 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting  appeared  too  late  for  him 
•  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  397. 
B    2 
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to  profit  by  them.  In  the  meantime,  while  he  seconded 
Mazarin  in  the  cabinet,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
was  winning  glory  for  his  name  and  for  his  country  in 
the  field,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  his  son-in-law, 
was  conducting  the  peace  negotiations  at  Miinster.  It 
was  only  an  inordinate  love  of  power  which  could  find 
room  here  for  discontent.  By  the  end  of  1646,  however, 
when  the  Duke  of  Enghien  v/as  refused  the  admiralship 
and  an  army  for  Franche-Comte,  which  he  would  have 
made  an  independent  sovereignty,  many  persons,  says 
Mme.  de  Islotteville,  were  disposed  to  quarrel.^  But  he 
was  not  5'et  strong  enough  to  form  an  effective  party. 
The  victories  which  strengthened  his  power  also 
strengthened  the  Queen's,  Orleans,  Heutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  was  content,  and  Mazarin  not  yet 
enough  hated. 

The  death  of  Conde,  however,  soon  after,  and  the 
accession  of  ffie  DuEe  of  Enghien  to  his  title  and  his 
enormous  fortune  altered  the  face  of  matters.  The  most 
brilliant  general  of  his  time  was  now  also,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years,  first  prince  of  the  blood.  His  appear- 
ance at  this  time  is  a  favourite  subject  of  the  memoir 
and  letter  writers,^  who  dwell  with  iteration  on  the  keen- 
ness of  those  blue  eyes  whose  tranquillity  in  battle  filled 
his  soldiers  with  joy,  on  his  long  dark  floating  hair,  his 
careless  dress,  and  that  fierce  hooked  nose  which  made 
him  resemble  more  than  anything  an  eagle.  He  was 
now  surrounded,  as  early  as  the  opening  months  of  1647, 
by  a  group  of  leading  courtiers,  most  of  whom  had 
served  with  him  in  the  wars,  and  who,  from  their  airs, 
were   dubbed    the   petits-viaityes.      They    are   the   new 

1  Mem.,  t.  i.  p.  401. 

2  See  especially  portrait  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  quoted  by 
Cousin,  La  societe  francaise  an  XVIIe  siede,  t.  i.  p.  79;  that  in  Le 
Grand  Cyrus,  quoted  ibid.,  p.  70,  and  the  description  in  Mme.  de 
Motteville,  Mhn.  t.  i.  pp.  430-1. 
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Importants,  more  able,  more  powerful,  and  better  led. 
The  arrival  of  his  sister,  Mme.  de  Longueville,  from 
Miinster,  raised  his  fortunes  to  their  height.  /^.H  grandeur, 
glory,  and  gallantry  were  now  united  in  this  Bourbon 
family,  of  which  the  Prince  was  the  head.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  his  sister,  who  reigned  like  an 
empress  in  her  own  family  as  she  did  in  the  coteries 
which  began  to  gather  round  her.  Her  beauty  and 
charm,  the  delicious  languor  of  her  manner,  affected 
even  her  own  sex;  "she  was  far  more  like  an  angel, 
as  the  feebleness  of  our  nature  imagines  them,  than 
like  a  woman."  ^  Her  mind  was  of  a  piece  with  her 
beauty,  naturall}'  indolent,  delicate,  capricious,  ruled 
by  sentiment ;  but,  as  in  many  women  of  her  time,  with 
a  hidden  strength  which  only  love,  in  one  so  feminine, 
was  capable  of  calling  forth.  She  had  been  married  six 
years  before,  when  she  was  twenty-three,  to  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  the  greatest  seigneur  in  France  after  the 
princes  of  the  blood — a  man  twent3^-five  years  her  senior, 
whose  attachment  for  Mme.  de  Montbazon  had  been  the 
occasion  of  much  jealousy,  and  indirectly  of  that  love- 
letter  scandal  which  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Importants 
and  brought  about  the  death  of  Coligny.^  The  influence 
of  women  on  events  and  changes'of'affairs  is  a  force 
never  absent  in  any  country,  and  never  more  present 
than  in  France  of  the  XVHth  century.  IMazarin,  quick 
to  recognize  her  power,  paid  court  to  her  courtiers ;  the 
Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  dissemble  a  certain 
coldness  which  she  felt  towards  one  who  rivalled  in  the 
splendour  of  her  assemblies  the  court  itself,  and  who  so 
"  publicly  professed  to  be  a  hel  esprit.''''  ^ 


1  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  456. 

2  See  text  of  letters  in  Mile,  de  Montpe 
ill.  Petitot,  t.  xl. 

^  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  457. 


2  See  text  of  letters  in  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  Man.  pp.  427,  428. 
Coll.  Petitot,  t.  xl. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  a  change  took  place  in  Mme. 
de  Longueville's  life  which  contained  already  in  essence 
half  the  Fronde.  The  Prince  de  Marsillac,  better  known 
by  his  later  title  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  had  haunted 
the  court  since  the  Regency  with  the  most  indifferent 
success.  He  was  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
plot  of  the  Importants,  and  Mazarin  had  consistently 
evaded  his  demand  for  the  Governorship  of  Havre.  A 
repetition  of  the  refusal  in  1647  drove  him  to  the  side  of 
Conde,  to  secure  whose  favour  it  was  sufficient,  as  he 
writes  himself,  "  to  be  approved  of  by  the  sister."  ^  He 
was  handsome,  his  mind  well  trained  and  even  pro- 
found, and  his  manners  perfect.  He  was  successful 
where  others  had  failed,  and  from  this  time  Mme.  de 
Longueville  ceased  to  have  an  interest  or  an  ambition 
which  was  not  his.  Her  devotion  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  incense  her  against  Mazarin;  her  brother  Conde,  sent 
by  the  Minister  on  an  expedition  to  Catalonia  from  which 
he  returned  beaten  and  discontented,  was  not  indisposed 
to  listen  to  his  sister :  and  when  the  troubles  of  the 
Parliament  thickened  in  1648,  Rochefoucauld  and  Mme. 
de  Longueville  began  definitely  to  plot  the  downfall  of 
Mazarin. 

Meanwhile  the  assembled  deputies,  refusing  to  be 
hurried,  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  twenty-seven  propositions 
which,  if  they  did  not  substitute,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
constitutional  for  absolute  monarchy,  were  at  least  cap- 
able, if  approved  and  carried  out,  of  securing  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  King's  subjects.  Xii£it.piiiaAry.^m, 
fiscal  reform  J  touched  almost  every  interest  in  the  state : 
to  abolish  the  intendant  was  at  the  same  time  to  deprive 
absolutism  of  its  most  formidable  instrument.  The  little 
alacrity  which  the  Government  showed  to  accommodate 
them  only  made  the  magistrates  more  obstinate.  The 
1  Mem.  Pte.  i.  p.  393.     Coll.  Petitot,  t.  li. 
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King  was  brought  in  state  to  his  Parliament,  but  his 
vague  declaration  gave  little  assurance,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  people  did  not  cheer  him,  as  they  were 
accustomed.^  The  Government  had  granted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Chamber  of  Justice  to  deal  with  malver- 
sation of  the  revenue  ;  it  had  admitted  the  necessity  of 
free  ratification  for  new  taxes,  it  had  lightened  the  taiUcs; 
but  of  the  two  articles  which  were  the  guarantee  of  all 
the  rest,  it  had  made  no  mention:  the  need  of  ratification 
for  all  taxes,  past  as  well  as  future,  and  the  assurance  of 
individual  liberty,  by  which  no  subject  of  the  King  should 
be  detained  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out being  delivered  to  his  natural  judges.  The  Parliament 
was  preparing  fresh  remonstrances,  when  on  24th  August 
the  news  arrived  of  Conde's  victory  at  Lens. 

Paris   was   profoundly  moved ;    but    in    the   clearer 
spirits  trepidation  was  mingled  with  their  joy.     It  was 
feared,  with  too  much  foundation,  that  the  Court  would 
use  the  victory  to  be  revenged  on  the  Parliament.     On 
August  26th,  immediately  after  a  "Te  Deum"  chanted! 
at  Notre  Dame  to  give  thanks  for  the  victory,  Broussel,  ', 
a   member  of  the   Grand   Conseil,   and    Blancmenil,   a 
President  of  the  Enquetes,  who  had  both  been  prominent  1 
in    the    parliamentary   opposition,   were    arrested    and 
carried  off. 

The  history  of  this  day  and  of  the  next  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  brilliant  narrative  of  De  Retz  or  in  the 
sober  and  more  impersonal  account  of  Mathieu  Mole.^ 
Simple  old  Broussel,  because  he  had  been  arrested, 
found  himself  a  hero.  While  dense  crowds  gathered 
round  the  Palais  Royal,  shouting  his  name,  the  courtiers 
amused  the  Queen  with  jests  about  old  Broussel  and  his 
nurse,  "playing  the  comedy"  with  fear  in  their  hearts. 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  143. 

2  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  pp.  152-179.     Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  250  ff. 
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The  Coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop,  who  came  to  offer  the 
Queen  his  support,  was  received  with  scorn  :  "  the 
authority  of  the  King,"  she  declared,  "would  restore 
good  order."  Mazarin's  growing  alarm,  however,  was 
the  signal  for  her  to  repress  her  anger.  The  people 
were  told  that  their  dispersal  would  be  followed  by  the 
release  of  the  prisoners;  the  Coadjutor  in  his  robes 
walked  among  them  begging  them  to  put  down  their 
arms ;  and  it  began  to  get  late.  Soon  not  a  single 
man  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  Court  grew 
merry  at  this  "  children's  game"  ;  they  thought  that  all 
was  over,  mocked  at  the  Coadjutor,  and  talked  of  send- 
ing the  Parliament  to  Montargis.  The  people  had  been 
without  a  leader  :  they  were  to  find  one  in  a  night. 
The  indignant  Coadjutor,  above  all  things  desirous  of 
playing  a  part,  used  his  great  influence  over  them  to 
raise  an  insurrection.  By  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
all  Paris  was  in  arms,  and  1,200  barricades  erected  in 
less  than  two  hours.  One  saw,  says  De  Retz,  children 
of  five  and  six  years  with  poniards  in  their  hands ;  pikes 
and  muskets  appeared  that  had  not  seen  the  light  since 
the  wars  of  the  League;  all  the  world  cried  "Vive  le 
Roi !,"  but  the  echo  responded  "  Point  de  Mazarin  ! " 
The  Parliament  marched  to  the  Palais  Royal,  all  the 
barricades  falling  before  them  ;  the  Queen,  who  was 
brave,  Mazarin  used  to  say,  like  a  soldier  who  does  not 
know  the  danger,  answered  their  request  with  threats. 
But  the  people  were  determined ;  the  magistrates  were 
sent  back  with  menaces  and  denunciations  ;  letters  were 
made  out,  much  against  the  Queen's  will,  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  ;  and  next  day  Broussel  returned,  to  be 
carried  through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd 
amidst  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  barricades 
were  broken,  the  shops  opened,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours,  says  De  Retz,  "  Paris   appeared   more  tranquil 
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than  I  have  ever  seen  it  on  Good  Friday."  But  in  this 
"  Day  of  the  Barricades"  the  people  had  learned  their 
power,  they  had  joined  hands  with  the  Parliament,  and 
they  had  found  a  leader. 

Paul  de  Gondi,  Coadjutor  of  Paris,  and  later  Cardinal 
de  Ketz,  who  had  just  come  forward  to  complicate 
events,  was  the  nephew  of  the  archbishop,  and  likely 
soon  to  succeed  him.  But  he  could  never  have  been 
content  to  wait  quietly  for  his  elevation.  He  was  a 
fvondmv  from  his  boyhood,  had  studied  in  Plutarch  with 
a  passionate  interest  the  lives  of  the  party  leaders  and 
conspirators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Peisistratus  and  Alci- 
biades,  Catiline  and  Caesar,  and  while  still  in  his  teens 
had  been  marked  by  Richelieu  as  dangerous.  The  title 
of  '  chief  of  a  party,'  he  tells  us,  he  had  always  honoured 
in  the  lives  of  Plutarch.^  He  was  equally  misplaced 
under  a  monarchy  and  in  the  Church ;  he  piqued  him- 
self on  gallantry,  though  ill  made,  and  on  valour,  though 
a  priest.  His  duels  scandalized  the  brethren  of  Saint 
Lazare.  Already  under  Richelieu  he  had  taken  part 
in  a  conspiracy  for  his  assassination,  the  failure  of 
which  sobered  him  for  a  time ;  and  the  Regency 
^i»  found  him  frequent  in  his  attendance  at  Court,  friendly 
with  IMazarin,  well  liked  by  the  Queen,  and  a  favourite 
with  the  future  Prince  of  Conde.  He  even  "  did  the 
devotee  a  little."  "-  His  ciives  were  passionately  attached 
to  him  ;  his  sermons  vigorous  and  eloquent  ;  the  people, 
whose  houses  he  visited,  and  to  v^diom  he  gave  with  that 
lavish  liberality  which  was  to  cost  him,  in  his  old  age, 
years  of  economy,  loved  and  honoured  him.^  His 
attempt  to  attach  himself  to  the  Court  after  the  arrest 
of  Broussel,  the  ignominious  failure  of  which  drove  him, 

•  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  170.  -  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  55. 

*"I  knew,"  he  says,  "  Nanon  and  Babet," — the  method  of 
popularity  so  successfully  practised  by  his  own  Jean  Louis  de  Fiesque 
among  the  silk  spinners  of  Genoa. 
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he  declares,  to  civil  war,  was  already  doomed  to  failure 
by  the  suspicion  with  which  both  Anne  and  iMazarin 
had  begun  to  regard  his  turbulent  and  haughty  mind,  and 
his  immense  popularity  with  the  citizens  of  Paris  and 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  unruly  spirits 
in  the  Parliament.  He  was  now  to  plunge  into  intrigue 
with  a  vehemence  and  a  relish  which  astounded  his 
friends  and  paralyzed  the  Court. 

The  Queen,  in  the  meantime,  svas  learning  her 
lesson  badly,  and  promising  herself  the  revenge  she 
desired  in  the  approaching  vacations  of  Parliament,  and 
the  near  return  of  Conde's  victorious  troops.  When  the 
Parliament  demanded  an  extension  of  its  session,  her 
exasperation  passed  beyond  endurance.  She  resolved 
to  astonish  her  good  town  of  Paris,  which  aw^oke,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  Sept.,  to  find  its  King  gone,  with 
the  Regent  and  Mazarin,  to  Rueil.  Conde  was  recalled 
from  Flanders  and  joined  them  there  a  week  later. 
With  every  fresh  intelligence  the  people  grew  more 
alarmed.  D'Erlach  was  marching  towards  them  with 
4,000  Germans  ;  Chavigny  had  been  arrested,  and 
Chateauneuf,  Keeper  of  the  Seals  before  his  imprison- 
ment by  Richelieu,  sent  into  exile  ;  Conde,  perhaps, 
meant  to  attack  Paris.  The  Queen  evaded  the  requests 
of  the  deputies  to  bring  back  the  King  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, turning  its  attention  to  Mazarin,  asked  the  princes 
to  assist  at  a  deliberation  on  the  decree  of  1617  by  which 
foreigners  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  resentment 
which  Conde  showed  at  their  request  did  not  prevent 
him  from  going  next  day  to  Parliament,  where  he  sat 
unmoved  while  resolutions  were  passed  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  and  deliberations  held,  in  spite  of  the 
Queen's  forbiddal,  on  the  decree  of  1617. 

Everything  now  depended  on  which  side  he  should 
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take.  It  was  a  situation  gratifying  to  his  haughty  and 
impatient  temper.  The  truth  is  that  he  could  not 
endure  either  Mazarin  or  the  Parliament.  He  hated 
and  envied  the  first  for  his  supremacy  in  the  cabinet, 
he  was  exasperated  at  the  second  for  its  presumption  in 
assuming  that  arbitrament  of  public  affairs  which  he 
desired  for  himself.  Mazarin  is  "  that  scrub  of  Sicily," 
the  Parliament  "  those  devils  of  square  bonnets,"  and 
he  himself  "  Louis  de  Bourbon,  who  does  not  wish  the 
Crown  imperilled." '  The  object  of  the  Fronde,  however, 
was  clearer  than  ever,  the  humiliation,  not  of  the 
monarchy,  but  of  the  minister.  He,  meanwhile,  made 
himself  smaller  and  smaller.  He  even  wished  the 
Queen  to  dissimulate  her  favour  for  him.  If  he  wished 
to  be  humiliated,  Conde's  action  was  all  that  he  could 
have  desired.  The  Parliament  was  asked  to  send  deputies 
to  St.  Germain  to  confer  with  the  princes,  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  their  hatred  for  the  Cardinal  to  have  him 
excluded  from  the  deliberations.  All  the  propositions 
I  of  the  Chamber  of  St.  Louis  were  examined,  and  with 
'  some  slight  modifications  granted  ;  Chavigny  was  re- 
leased ;  and  on  the  very  day  that  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  France  were  concluding  the  glorious  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which  signified  the  abasement  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  Anne  signed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  De- 
claration of  24th  October,  which  seemed  to  her  to 
signify  the  humiliation  of  her  crown  and  the  defeat  of 
her  minister.  The  Parliament,  secure  and  triumphant, 
went  into  vacation  ;  the  Court  soon  after  returned  to 
Paris ;  everybody  seemed  satisfied.  The  Declaration 
was  hailed  as  "  a  work  of  God  for  the  preservation  of 
France,  and  not  a  work  of  men."^  The  Fronde  appeared 
to  be  finished  ;  it  had  in  fact  only  begun. 

'  De  Retz,  Mhn.  t.  i.  p.  196. 

2  Andre  d'Ormesson,  Mini,  inid.,  quoted  by  A.  Feillet,  op.  cit., 
P-  95' 
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(October,  1648— April,  1649.) 
The  Parliament,  unfortunately,  could  not  forget  its 
triumph,  nor  Mazarin  his  defeat.  Believing,  as  he 
always  did,  that  such  concessions  were  incompatible 
with  the  royal  authority,  he  soon  raised  a  fresh  tempest 
by  some  petty  contraventions  of  the  Declaration.  To 
the  Parliament  a  petty  contravention  was  the  same  as 
a  great ;  but  the  Court  had  now  an  answer  to  its  menaces 
and  to  Condi's  intrigues.  Conde  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  obey  his  inclinations  and  support  the  Crown ; 
Orleans  was  still  in  their  hands;  and  8,000  men  were 
quartered  round  Paris.  On  6th  January,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  the  Queen,  with  the  King  and  her  minister, 
left  Paris  for  St.  Germain,  preferring  the  discomforts  of 
its  unfurnished  rooms  to  the  comfortable  inanition  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  purpose :  she 
would  never  come  to  Paris,  she  said,  while  the  Parlia- 
ment was  there.  The  Parliament,  at  its  wit's  end,  could 
think  of  only  two  things  to  do :  it  ordered  the  citizens  to 
arm  for  their  defence,  and  it  declared  ^lazarin  an  eaemy 
of  the  state  and  an  outlaw. 

Its  position  now  was  a  Strange  one.  The  Kino-'s  chief 
Court  of  Justice,  the  representative  of  his  law  and  order, 
found  itself,  against  all  its  traditions,  on  the  point  of 
civil  war.  It  was  a  false  position  to  which  everything 
had  contributed:  the  undoubted  evils  of  the  state,  its 
own  pretentions,  the  harshness  of  the  Queen— who  could 
never  endure  a  magistrate,— and  the  favour  of  the  people. 
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This  solemn  body,  in  the  lives  and  speech  of  whose 
older  members  breathed  that  austerity  of  Port  Royal 
which  to  Richelieu  was  "not  troublesome  onl}-,  but 
prejudicial,"^  for  whom  all  business  was  a  lawyer's 
process,  and  "  contre  Vordre  accoutnme''  a  condemnation, 
had  deceived  itself  and  its  supporters,  in  Pascal's  phrase, 
by  "grimace";  and  with  its  red  robes,  its  ermines, 
its  palais  de  Justice,  and  its  fieurs  de  lis  believed  itself 
already  equipped  for  affairs  of  state.  ^  The  un- 
accustomed applause  of  the  people,  who  judged  as 
usual  by  appearances,  turned  the  heads  of  the  young 
counsellors.  They  became  forthwith  Areopagites  and 
Roman  Senators,  and  took  the  spirit  of  their  class  for 
the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Fronde  was  serious  and  praise- 
worthy. The  negotiations  of  the  last  five  years  had 
made  plain  the  vagueness  of  the  constitution,  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  laws.  But  the  Parliament's  remonstrances  could 
have  only  one  effect :  they  could  paralyse,  they  could 
not  limit,  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  the  want  of 
a  States-General  could  never  be  supplied  by  a  body 
which  was  only  a  part  of  one  of  its  three  members.  The 
Declaration  of  24th  October  is  indeed  "  a  true  charter  in 
germ,"'  but  the  Parliament  had  neither  power  to  enforce 
its  observance,  nor  the  ability  to  free  it  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  particular  grievances  ;  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  events  which  occupy  the  following  years  swept 
away  at  once  the  declaration  and  the  idea  which  had 
brought  it  forth. 

Their   cause   was    lost    already.      The   prospect   of 

^  Testament  Politique,  c.  iv.  §  i. 

2  Cf.  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.  pp.  4,  77,  80  etc.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i. 
pp.  181,  182,  186.     Pascal,  Pensies,  p.  374  (ed.  Astie). 

^  Ste.-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Liindi,  t.  v.  p.  42. 
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a  struggle  with  the  Court  had  drawn  to  Paris  a  crowd 
of  discontented  nobles,  whose  only  common  interest 
was  an  unanimous  desire  to  profit  by  events.  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Mme.  de  Longueville  had  never 
ceased  their  intrigues.  Broken  now  with  her  brother 
Conde,  giving  up  everything,  her  own  safety  and  the 
interests  of  her  family,  for  her  ambitious  and  self-seeking 
lover,  she  easily  won  to  her  side  her  younger  brother 
Conti,  fresh  from  college  and  passionately  attached  to 
her ;  her  husband,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  four 
or  five  civil  wars,  and  who  "  dearly  loved  the  commence- 
ments of  things,"  ^  was  without  difficulty  persuaded  to 
join  her ;  and  the  Coadjutor,  who  had  entered  the  cabal, 
brought  with  him  some  of  the  most  resolute  men  of  the 
Parliament,  Longueil,  Viole,  Coigneux  and  Broussel. 
By  the  time  the  Queen  left  Paris,  on  6th  January,  they 
were  ready  for  events ;  and  when  the  Parliament,  alarmed 
at  the  Queen's  uncompromising  behaviour  and  at  the 
neighbourhood  of  Conde,  ordered  Paris  to  take  arms 
and  voted  money  for  troops,  they  came  forward  at  once 
to  play  their  part  in  the  events  of  the  siege,  and  to  trans- 
form a  legitimate  and  constitutional  question  between 
the  Crown  and  its  Parliament  into  a  squabble  of  lords 
and  ladies,  a  chaos  of  great  names  and  little  interests. 
The  history  of  the  Fronde  before  it  became  a  faction, 
the  honest  Fronde,  is  done.  In  most  of  the  memoirs  it 
is  treated  with  little  space  and  with  less  relish ;  to  De 
Retz,  comparing  it  with  the  scenes  which  come  after, 
it  is  only  the  violins  on  the  terrace,  merely  '■'■  des  verdures 
et  des  pastounlles."  ^  But  the  historian  has  begun  to  treat 
it  better. 

The  blockade  of  Paris  which  followed,  in  itself  of 
little  importance,  brings  together  the  characters  of  the 
play  which  is  to  fill   the   next   few   years.     With   the 
1  De  Retz,  Mm.  t.  i.  p.  158.  2  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  203. 
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*'  famous  siege  "  of  the  Bastille,  and  its  mock  surrender 
after  a  few  shots  of  cannon,  we  have  entered  the  comedy 
of  the  Fronde:  "the  ladies  carried  their  chairs  into  the 
garden  of  the  Arsenal,  as  if  to  sermon."^  Money  was 
plentiful ;  the  villagers  flying  before  the  King's  troops 
brought  food  in  abundance  ;  and  Conde's  cavalry  was 
not  numerous  enough  to  prevent  the  regular  passage 
of  convoys  into  the  town.  Paris  had  succumbed  to  the 
glamour  of  its  leaders'  names.  D'Elbeuf,  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  greedy  and  necessitous,  for  twelve  years 
a  pensioner  of  Spain,  whose  manners,  says  De  Retz, 
were  all  that  was  left  of  his  great  ancestry;^  Bouillon, 
who  had  learned  war  and  intrigue  under  the  Nassaus 
and  dreamed  of  a  sovereignty  whose  capital  should  be 
Sedan  ;  la  Mothe,  pensioner  of  Longueville  and  con- 
sequently his  slave  ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had 
escaped  from  Vincennes,  and  had  come  to  resume,  with 
increased  reputation,  but,  we  are  assured,  as  little  sense 
as  ever,  his  empire  over  the  people,  all  offered  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  for  a  crowning  appeal 
to  the  everlasting  belief  of  the  people  in  the  affections, 
Mme.  de  Longueville  and  Mme.  de  Bouillon,  with  their 
children,  were  lodged  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  alarm 
of  the  people  vanished  ;  they  almost  enjoyed  a  siege  so 
little  discomforting  and  so  rich  in  spectacles.  The  war 
of  pamphlets,  triolets,  and  chansons,  grew  lively  and 
furious ;  it  was  a  field  of  battle  more  congenial  than  the 
plains  of  Paris,  where  Conde  took  village  after  village.* 
The  taking  of  Charenton  was  the  only  serious  fighting 
throughout  the  siege.  In  the  Parliament  Gondi  and 
Beaufort  managed  everything,  playing  off  the  hot-headed 
young  counsellors  against  the  older  members  like  Mole 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  266. 

2  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  236. 

^  Cf.  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  ii.  pp.  251-2. 
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and  the  President  de  Mesmes,  who  grew  less  and  less 
satisfied  with  movements  by  which  the  Parliament  was 
made  an  instrument  for  the  people's  deception.  It  was 
plain  to  the  mtriguers  that,  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
a  peace  was  at  hand.  Conde  was  sick  of  a  war  in  which 
there  was  neither  glory  nor  excitement.  This  taking  of 
villages  and  corn-waggons  and  herds  of  cattle  seemed  to 
him  a  farce,  a  war,  as  he  called  it,  "of  chamber-pots 
and  cabbages."  The  Queen,  whose  desire  for  revenge 
the  risings  in  the  provinces  and  the  unexpected  length 
of  the  siege  had  cooled,  declared  in  good  terms  her 
willingness  for  peace.  A  spirit  of  accommodation  began 
to  be  seen.  In  their  own  party  Rochefoucauld  was 
tired  of  war  and  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Court ; 
D'Elbeuf  had  never  ceased  to  keep  up  correspondence 
with  La  Riviere,  and  even  among  the  people  there  was 
a  certain  lassitude.  The  gaieties  of  the  siege  began  to 
lose  their  novelty ;  the  chansons  and  vaudevilles,  the 
brave  standards,  the  trumpets  and  drums,  delighted  them 
less  and  less.  Paris  began  to  laugh  at  its  leaders,  at 
timid  Conti  "  with  his  zeal  and  prudence,"  at  Bouillon 
"a  Mars  with  the  gout."^  The  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, whose  natural  inclination  towards  the  Crown  had 
never  been  lost,  were  rebels  now  only  "by  sallies",  and 
the  negotiations  publicly  carried  on  by  Bouillon  and 
Gondi  with  the  envoys  of  Spain,  who  offered  money  and 
18,000  men,  could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  all  good 
Frenchmen.  Mole  and  de  Mesmes  were  already  treating 
with  the  Court  at  Rueil  when  it  was  announced  that 
Turenne  was  marching  with  the  army  of  Germany  to 
support  the  Fronde,  and  the  deputies'  powers  were 
withdrawn. 

It  was  an  interesting  situation.  Mazarin's  fortunes 
had   never   seemed  more  dubious ;    he   never  managed 

'  Triolets  du  temps  (Choix  de  Maz.,  t.  i.  p.  417). 
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them  more  cleverly.  He  wished  for  peace ;  but  the 
Frondeurs  had  now  at  their  command  three  armies, 
each  a  match  for  his  own,  those  of  Paris,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Turenne ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  deputies  for 
further  powers  had  been  refused.  His  first  move  was 
happy.  He  signified  to  the  generals  of  Paris  indi- 
vidually an  inclination  to  treat.  It  was  the  summit  of 
each  general's  desire;  and  Mole,  as  eager  for  peace  as 
himself,  determined  to  act  on  his  own  authority,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Parliament  would  acquiesce.  Next  day, 
the  nth  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
peace  was  signed.^  It  contained  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war;  the  troops  were 
to  lay  down  arms,  and  the  forces  of  Spain  were  ordered 
to  withdraw  at  once  from  the  frontier. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  consternation  of 
the  nobles ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  and  the  fury 
of  the  people,  from  whom  Mole  was  only  saved,  as  he 
left  the  hall,  by  his  own  intrepidity  and  the  good  offices 
of  the  politic  Coadjutor,  the  Parliament  accepted  the 
peace.  The  news  that  Turenne  had  been  deserted  by 
his  army,  which  was  marching  towards  Paris  under 
D'Erlach,  delighted  Mazarin  and  sobered  the  noble 
Frondeurs.  Their  list  of  demands,  formally  presented 
by  the  deputies  at  the  conference  of  St.  Germain,  was 
the  farce  of  the  Fronde ;  every  officer  in  the  army 
thought  it  his  duty  to  send  in  a  catalogue  of  his  desires.'^ 
All  Paris  laughed  at  the  generals,  who  could  not  conceal 
their  chagrin.  Their  politics  were  confounded ;  the 
libels  of  the  time  left  them  not  a  shred  of  disguise ;  this 
"  slip,"  as  De  Ketz  calls  it,  was  their  revelation,  and 
Mazarin  took  advantage  of  so  opportune  a  comedy  to 
put  them  off  with  as  little  as  possible.* 

^  Cf.  for  details  of  the  Conference,  Mole,  Mem.  t.  iii.,  p.  362  S. 
'  For  the  text  of  the  original  list,  see  M0I6,  Mem.  t.  iii.,  p.  393  S. 
3  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  100 ;  Choix  de  Maz.,  t.  i.  p.  183. 
C 
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On  April  i  the  declaration  of  the  peace  was  registered 
in  the  Parliament,  and  the  first  act  of  the  Fronde  was 
at  an  end.  To  say  that  it  achieved  nothing  is  to  be 
inexact :  it  achieved  at  least  three  things.  It  im- 
poverished the  Crown ;  it  ruined  the  country  round 
Paris,  which  had  known  war  before  only  in  the  Gazette, 
and  it  completed  the  despair  of  the  provinces;  it  pre- 
vented Conde  from  supplementing  his  triumphs  and 
France  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  her  victories  and 
her  peace. 
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III. 
(April,  1649 — January,  1650.) 

The  anger  of  the  people  at  the  ^^ paix  Mazarine"  did  not 
trouble  the  Cardinal,  safely  out  of  Paris;  and  he  was 
delighted  to  see  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Frondeurs, 
divided  from  the  Parliament.  It  was  to  leave  neither 
any  shadow  of  legality  for  revolt.  The  nobles,  with  that 
facility  which  practice  makes  perfect,  had  already  begun 
to  pay  their  addresses  to  the  Queen,  and  there  remained 
of  the  party  only  a  few  of  the  most  discontented  and 
adventurous,  whom  debts  and  a  natural  liking  for 
intrigue  still  kept  by  the  side  of  Beaufort  and  of  Gondi. 
Their  spirit  pleased  the  people.  They  openly  professed 
their  opposition  to  Mazarin  ;  swaggered  in  the  streets 
with  the  badge  of  the  Fronde,  a  sling  of  cord,  on  their 
hats;  and  called  themselves  "masters  of  the  pavement."^ 
Gondi,  whose  table  had  always  been  a  refuge  for  needy 
men  of  letters,  reopened  the  fire  of  Mazarinades,^  which 
attacked  the  minister  and  Anne  with  more  indecency 

1  The  name  frondeur,  invented  as  a  nickname  for  the  insurgents 
by  the  court  party,  became  particularly  popular,  according  to  De 
Retz  {Man.  t.  ii  p.  125),  as  the  title  of  the  small  band  who  stood 
out  after  the  peace  of  1649.  It  was  taken  from  a  dangerous  practice 
that  had  grown  up  among  the  gamins  of  Paris,  a  reference  to 
which  is  contained  in  the  Gazette  of  1642,  p.  148:  "  This  week  one 
named  Carmagnol,  captain  of  the  slingers,  after  being  whipped  by 

the  cross-roads  of  this  town,  was  banished to  deter  by  this 

exemplary  punishment  the  youths  who  employ  themselves  in  troops 
in  this  useless  and  dangerous  exercise."  Cf.  Mole,  Mi-m.  (ed.  cit.) 
t.  iii.  p.  88  n. 

2Cf.  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  64:  " Je  fis  presque  de  mon  logis  une  academie." 
Also  t.  iii.  c.  15. 
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than  ever.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Parliament, 
and  the  printers,  "  those  second  Mithridates  "  who  live 
on  poison,^  whose  fortunes  had  been  made  by  the  name 
of  Mazarm,  were  forbidden  to  print  or  sell  them.  The 
licence  of  the  time  passed  all  bounds.^  The  Frondeurs, 
Vitry,  Matha,  Brissac,  Fontrailles,  Montresor,  lived  so 
scandalously  as  to  shock  even  the  people,  who  supported 
them.  Two  printers,  condemned  to  death  for  some 
indecent  pamphlets,  were  rescued  from  the  scaffold  by 
a  mob.  Clearly  it  was  time  that  the  King  came  back  to 
Paris. 

Mazarin,  however,  had  more  serious  work  on  hand. 
Harassed  by  the  troubles  in  the  provinces,  where 
Bordeaux  was  in  arms  against  its  governor  d'Epernon, 
and  by  the  encroachments  of  Spain,  which  had  profited 
by  France's  preoccupations  to  recapture  some  of  its  lost 
towns,  he  found  his  position  menaced  in  the  cabinet. 
At  the  court  a  new  Fronde  was  preparing,  less  sedulous 
of  appearances,  because  thinking  itself  stronger,  bolder 
in  its  demands,  because  founding  them  upon  deserts. 
Conde,  with  his  petits-mattres,  had  renewed  his  policy 
of  1647,  and  no  affair  in  which  Conde  had  a  part  could 
ever  be  quite  comedy.  Mazarin,  while  securing  himself, 
endured  his  pretentions,  his  haughtinesses,  and  his 
insults;  even  pretended  not  to  see  the  significance  of  his 
sulky  retirement  to  Bourgogne.  With  a  patched-up 
truce  they  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  spite  of  the  failure 
of  the  siege  of  Cambrai,  the  King  was  received,  says 
De  Retz,  "  as  the  Kings  have  always  been  received,  and 
always  will  be,  that  is  to  say,  with  acclamations  which 
signify  nothing."  ^  Paris,  in  the  delight  of  having  back 
its  King — even  to  Mole  Paris  is  "  a  desert  "  without  the 
Court — forgot  for  a  moment  its  grievances. 

1  Courrier  burlesque  {Choix  de  Maz.,  t.  ii.  p.  163). 

2  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  136  fif.  ^  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  159. 
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The  Frondeurs,  however,  began  to  raise  their  heads. 
Well  aware  of  the  differences  between  the  Cardinal 
and  Conde,  they  continued  to  play  on  the  imagination 
of  the  people  and  to  consult  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
Every  difficulty  of  the  Cabinet  was  seized  and  utilized ; 
the  Mazarinades  poured  scorn  and  ridicule  on  the 
minister ;  and  the  fashion  spread  to  the  court,  where 
Conde  was  treating  him  worse  than  ever.  There  was 
even  a  prospect  for  a  moment  of  the  conjunction  most 
dangerous  of  all  to  ]Mazarin,  the  union  of  Conde  with 
the  Fronde :  the  Prince  left  the  court  one  day  with 
these  words,  haughtily  addressed  to  the  minister,  '^  Adieu, 
Mars,''  and  began  to  gather  his  friends.^  But  another 
truce  and  fresh  concessions  averted  the  danger.  In 
these  disgraceful  squabbles  Conde  was  entirely  to  blame. 
The  glory  of  war  and  the  dignity  of  his  name  were  the 
only  things  he  cared  to  understand.  Of  patriotism,  of 
the  notion  of  a  State  and  of  the  true  duties  of  a  prince,  of 
any  political  end  or  measure  but  his  own  and  his  house's 
aggrandisement  he  was  entirely  devoid.  From  his 
father  he  had  inherited  two  things :  a  love  of  order,  and 
the  belief,  dearly  bought,  that  the  place  of  a  Prince  of 
Conde  was  by  the  side  of  the  throne.  But  his  idea  of 
order  was  to  be  governor  of  half  France,  and  his  idea 
of  supporting  the  crown,  to  be  supreme  in  the  cabinet. 

The  opportunity  which  the  Frondeurs  had  failed  to 
find  in  an  alliance  with  Conde  they  now  found  in  the 
poverty  of  the  state.  When  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris 
repeated  their  demand  for  the  rentes  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  government  had  nothing  but  words  to  give  them. 
The  miserable  provinces  had  almost  ceased  to  contribute 
to  a  revenue  already  exhausted  and  forestalled  by  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  It  was  want  of  money  which 
had  prevented  the  capture  of  Cambrai ;  want  of  money 
1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  153. 
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prevented  the  government  from  doing  more  than  defend 
itself  in  Guyenne ;  and  want  of  money  seemed  on  the 
point  of  reviving  the  Fronde  to  its  old  vigour.^  There 
was  nothing,  as  Seguier  admits,  between  the  government 
and  fresh  insurrections  in  Paris  but  "znz  pen  de  con- 
duits " ;  and  here  Mazarin,  who  never  understood  the 
politics  of  Paris,  seemed  inclined  to  fail.  The  recall  of 
d'Emery  enraged  the  people ;  the  holders  of  the  rentes, 
assembling  in  thousands  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
refusing  to  disband,  appointed  twelve  Syndics,  all  with 
the  greatest  good  order,  and  accepted  the  support  of 
Gondi  and  Beaufort,  who  were  delighted  to  find  so  good 
a  cause.  The  Frondeurs,  tired  of  inaction,  tried  to  raise 
the  movement  at  one  stroke  into  an  insurrection,  by  the 
pretended  assassination  of  one  of  the  Syndics ;  but  the 
affair  was  badly  managed,  and  it  was  declared  that  shots 
had  been  fired  at  the  carriage  of  the  Prince.  Proceed- 
ings were  taken  in  the  Parliament  against  Beaufort  and 
Gondi,  and  the  court  party,  delighted  to  see  Conde 
at  blows  with  the  Frondeurs,  spoke  of  "  this  second 
conspiracy  of  Amboise."  All  through  December  the 
proceedings  went  on  ;  scenes  were  witnessed  which 
Paris  was  soon  to  see  again.  The  Prince's  party  and 
the  Frondeurs  jostled  one  another  in  the  anterooms;  not 
a  man  but  had  his  dagger  in  his  pocket ;  the  people 
crowded  round  the  doors  bawling  "  Vive  Beaufort  ! " 
^^  Vive  le  Coadjuteur  !,"  and  "the  saintly  host  of  the 
Enquetes  "  shouted  down  the  President.'' 

Conde,  however,  soon  tired  of  these  meetings.  He 
had  more  important  business  at  court.  From  being 
haughty  and  domineering  he  now  became  brutal  and 
atrocious.     This  grim  young  warrior,  with  the  eagle's 

1  Cf.  for  Cambrai,  Letter  of  Mazarin  (unpublished),  30  June, 
1649,  quoted  De  Retz,  Mem.  (ed.  cit.)  t.  ii.  p.  134  ». ;  for  Guyenne, 
Letter  of  Seguier  to  La  Tellier,  ist  June,  1649,  quoted  ibid.,  p.  143  ». 

'  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  167  S. 
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nose  and  eye,  who  had  been,  we  are  told,  a  lover  himself 
in  his  younger  days,  thought  to  use  love  now  for  his 
purposes.  His  methods  were  neither  gentle  nor  wise, 
He  presented  the  Queen  with  a  lover  who  should  take 
the  place  of  Mazarin,  fat  and  stupid  Jarzay,  who  was 
not  even  well  born.  Jarzay,  confident  from  previous 
successes,  made  a  declaration  to  the  Queen,  who  drove 
him  from  the  Palace.  Conde  demanded  his  return,  and 
the  Queen,  with  rage  and  fear  in  her  breast,  was  forced 
to  comply.  There  was  only  one  course  now  open  to  her. 
The  Frondeurs  held  the  balance,  and  to  the  Frondeurs 
she  must  go  for  her  revenge.  By  the  ist  of  January, 
1650,  the  Court  had  opened  negotiations  with  the  Co- 
adjutor.^ Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  who  had  come  back  from 
Brussels  after  the  siege  to  give  the  Fronde  the  benefit 
of  her  charms  and  her  experience,  had  resumed  some  of 
her  old  intimacy  with  the  Queen  ;^  and  her  daughter  had 
contracted  relations  with  the  Coadjutor  which  were  to 
last  throughout  the  Fronde.  The  bargain  was  soon 
made.  On  the  promise  of  a  cardinalship  he  assured  the 
Queen  of  his  support ;  and  Orleans,  who  dreaded  the 
seditions  of  Paris,  was  won  over  by  his  fears  —  his 
*' colics"  had  grown  more  frequent  during  the  late 
tumults  at  the  Parliament.  On  i8th  January,  Conde, 
his  brother  Conti,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville  were 
arrested  in  the  Palace,  where  they  had  been  summoned 
on  some  trifling  excuse.  It  was  a  precaution  the  apparent 
necessity  of  which  was  not  improved  by  the  manner  of 
it :  two  days  before,  Mazarin  had  signed  an  agreement 
with  Conde  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  engaging 
himself  "never  to  depart  from  the  interests  of  the  prince, 
and  to  be  attached  thereto  towards  all  and  against  all."  ^ 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.  c.  xviii. 
*  Cousin,  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  p.  224. 

^  Quoted  De  Retz,  Mem.  (ed.  cit.)  t.  ii.  p.  206  n.     (Bibliotheque 
imperiale,  collect.  Dupuy,  t.  775). 
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It  was  such  actions  as  these  which  discredited  the 
ministry  of  Mazarin,  and  which  dishonour  the  sagest 
policy. 
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IV. 

(January,  1650 — February,  1651.) 

The  news  of  the  arrest  was  received  in  Paris,  which  had 
never  liked  Conde,  with  bonfires  and  public  rejoicings ; 
and  this  same  people  which,  five  months  before,  had 
wished  to  tear  Mazarin  in  pieces,  crowded  round  him  in 
the  streets,  when  he  walked  there,  saluting  his  Eminence. 
Mazarin's  belief  in  his  luck  seemed  justified,  and  "Time 
and  he"  became  greater  friends  than  ever;  but  the  truth 
is,  he  was  lucky  because  he  was  the  only  man  in  these 
intrigues  who  knew  what  he  wanted.  With  Frondeurs, 
people,  and  the  Parliament  all  on  his  side  he  found  him- 
self free  to  dispose  of  the  Princes'  friends,  who  were 
raising  the  provinces  on  their  behalf;  and  when  the 
Court  made  a  progress  through  Normandy  and  Bour- 
gogne,  everything  gave  way  before  it.  Mme.  de  Longue- 
ville,  acting  now  with  that  devotion  which  made  her, 
says  De  Retz,  first  the  heroine  and  then  the  adventuress 
of  the  Fronde,^  found  her  efforts  to  raise  Normandy 
everywhere  defeated  by  the  royal  troops  or  Mazarin's 
money ;  and  after  hardships  which  won  the  prayers  and 
the  tears  of  all  her  friends,  only  saved  herself  by  flight  to 
Holland  and  Stenay,  where  Turenne,  whom  she  had 
charmed  to  her  side,  soon  joined  her.'^  It  was  the  same 
in  Bourgogne.  With  the  surrender  of  Dijon  and  the 
capture  of  Bellegarde,  the  King,  fresh  from  his  bap- 
tism of  fire,  returned  to  Paris  "covered  with  laurels"; 

1  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  259  (portrait  sketch). 
Cf.  Cousin,  La  Societe  fran(;aise,  t.  i.  p.  38. 
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and  by  the  24th  April,  three  months  after  the  Princes* 
arrest,  Mazarin  was  able  to  write  to  Le  Tellier,  "  Of  all 
the  great  establishments  which  they  possess,  which  I 
calculate  at  four  provinces  and  eighteen  strongholds, 
they  have  remaining  Stenay  alone,  and  Stenay  is  out  of 
the  kingdom."  ^  He  had  made  extraordinary  efforts,  in 
spite  of  a  penury  which  had  almost  reduced  the  Court 
to  the  bare  necessities,  and  which  left  his  armies  without 
pay  or  food.  He  wishes  he  could  cut  himself  into  pieces, 
that  he  might  be  everywhere  at  once  in  the  service  of 
his  King.  Turenne,  who  had  joined  with  Spain,  was  in 
no  better  case.  He  tore  his  beard  with  rage  to  see  his 
plans  destroyed  by  want  of  money  and  the  selfishness  of 
his  allies;*  and  it  is  certain  that  had  Mazarin  now  recalled 
D'Epernon,  whose  savage  folly  had  drowned  Guyenne  in 
blood,  and  was  to  drive  Bordeaux,  almost  against  its  will, 
to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  Conde's  wife  and  the  persua- 
sions of  Bouillon  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  trouble 
would  have  ceased.  But  he  persisted,  until  it  was  too 
late,  in  his  belief  that  the  Bordelais  were  "  seditious  by 
nature,"  and  that  D'Epernon's  recall  would  be  a  sub- 
traction from  the  royal  authority.  He  was  willing  to  rest 
from  his  "government  of  armies"  and  turn  his  attention 
to  Paris,  where  the  growing  strength  of  the  Princes' 
party  had  already  caused  him  much  uneasiness.  He  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  Parliament,  which  had  listened  too 
kindly  to  the  petitions  of  the  dowager  Princess  of  Cond6; 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  Orleans,  who  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Coadjutor;  and  he  had  determined 
already  to  crush  the  Frondeurs,  whose  railleries  had 
roused  his  anger,  and  whose  help  he  thought  no  longer 
necessary.* 

^  Instructions  Inedites  de  Mazarin,  No.  in  in  App.   to  De  Retz, 
Mem.  t.  ii.  (ed.  cit.). 

2  Instructions  de  Mazarin,  No.  94,  I.e. 

'  Cf.  Instructions  de  Mazarin,  Nos.  117,  118,  119  I.e. 
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But  it  was  his  fate  at  this  time,  who  despised  women 
and  distrusted  everybody,  to  trust  too  much  a  woman. 
Mme.  de  Chevreuse  had  advised  the  arrest  of  the  Princes; 
and  he  had  not  enough  considered  the  renown  of  a  name 
like  Conde's,  and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination.  It  was 
a  mistake  which  embarrassed  him  more  and  more.  All 
the  women  pitied  the  captive  Prince ;  assured  royalists 
like  Mole  could  not  disguise  their  disapproval ;  and  when 
deputies  appeared  from  Bordeaux  to  take  advantage  of 
Mazarin's  reluctant  departure  for  Guyenne,  he  was  not 
ill-pleased  to  let  things  go,  while  Orleans,  as  usual,  tem- 
porised. The  Parliament  growled :  something  like  the 
old  heat  appeared :  this  appeal  had  touched  the  spirit  of 
their  class.  Supporters  of  the  Princes  boldly  called  for 
their  liberation  and  Mazarin's  banishment,  when  a  fresh 
demand  from  Spain  for  the  paix  generale  diverted  their 
enthusiasm.  But  here  again  that  insincerity  which 
mocks  us  in  the  Fronde  destroyed  the  hopes  of  honest 
men.  Spain,  selfish  as  ever,  wished  as  before  to  gain 
the  Parliament  and  wring  hard  terms  from  Mazarin ; 
Mazarin,  because  Orleans  and  the  Frondeurs  wished  its 
success,  secretly  worked  to  prevent  it.  The  result  of  two 
contrary  insincerities  is  nothing,  not  even  an  embarrass- 
ment. Spain  withdrew ;  the  matter  dropped ;  nobody 
pretended  to  say  why.^ 

The  siege  of  Bordeaux  was  drawing  to  an  end.  The 
town  had  been  defended  with  desperate  determination  ; 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  Conde's  wife,  the  sight  of 
the  little  Duke  of  Enghien  playing  by  her  side,  the 
memory  of  Conde  himself,  who  had  defended  them  in 
the  peace  of  1649,  and  above  all  their  passionate  hatred 
of  D'Epernon  had  armed  even  the  women  to  take  part 
in  the  defence.     Six  thousand  of  all  ranks  fought  by  the 

'  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mim.  t.  ii.  c.  21  ;  Instructions  de  Max.,  Nos.  156, 
167,  174,  I.e. 
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side  of  the  men,  glorying  in  their  heroism  and  terribly- 
bloodthirsty.  They  write  to  their  '*  sisters,"  the  wives 
of  the  Parliamentarians  of  Paris,  with  a  glad  ferocity 
not  unamusing.^  The  Queen  and  Mazarin  grew  tired  of 
war  and  were  eager  to  get  back  to  Paris.  On  ist  October 
1650  a  peace  was  made,  D'Epernon  withdrawn,  and 
a  general  amnesty  granted ;  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucauld 
left  Bordeaux,  and  the  Princess  of  Conde  retired  to  her 
husband's  province  of  Berri.  The  party  of  the  Princes, 
which  had  only  Stenay  left,  seemed  ruined.  It  was  in 
fact  on  the  point  of  triumph. 

The  fox,  people  said,  had  caged  the  lion ;  and  the 
fox  was  growing  more  and  more  uneasy.  When  the 
prisoners  were  removed  from  Vincennes  to  Marcoussis, 
pity  was  turned  to  indignation.  The  Prince  was  a  martyr ; 
crowds  flocked  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes  to  see  the 
room  where  he  had  slept,  the  place  where  he  had  walked, 
the  violets  he  had  watered  with  his  own  hands.'*  Mile, 
de  Scudery,  faithful  worshipper  of  the  House  of  Conde, 
wrote  loving  verses  on  "  Mars  jardiniere  *  The  agents  of 
the  Prince,  hard  hit  by  the  peace  of  Bordeaux,  gained 
ground  every  day.  A  struggle  of  interests  and  cross 
purposes  had  begun,  in  which,  unless  he  could  depend 
on  Mme.  de  Chevreuse  and  Orleans,  Mazarin  was  bound 
to  be  defeated.  He  was  the  target  of  both  Frondes,  old 
and  new.  The  old  Fronde  used  the  Prince's  party  as 
a  pretext  for  attacking  Mazarin ;  the  new  Fronde,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  the  same  pretext  to  gain  their 
support  for  the  liberty  of  the  Princes ;  while  Mme.  de 
Chevreuse,  attached  to  the  court  and  to  the  Fronde,  and 
the    confidant   of  both   parties,   laboured   with  a  good 

1  Cf.  extracts  from  the  letter  and  reply,  quoted  A.  Feillet,  op. 
cit.,  p.  270. 

-  Cf.  Cousin,  La  Societe  franfaise,  t.  i.  pp.  35-37. 

3  Quoted  by  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mem.  t.  iv.  p.  218. 
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conscience  to  undo  the  work  of  both  and  preserve  their 
union.  But  Mazarin  was  not  to  be  denied  his  fall.  He 
persisted  in  trusting  her  while  he  refused  to  take  her 
advice.^  Orleans  is  a  mere  pipe  for  the  musicians  of 
both  parties.  He  sings  with  his  company.  It  is  "  Seva-t-il 
Coiir ?  Sera-t-il  Fronde?"  all  the  day.^  And  yet  this 
man  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  and  Mazarin 
before  they  left  for  Guyenne,  by  which  he  promised 
never  to  do  anything  that  might  give  the  princes  their 
liberty  without  the  Queen's  consent.^  It  was  a  secret 
treaty  indeed,  and  he  was  to  keep  it  as  Mazarin  kept  his 
Avith  Conde.  A  woman  had  appeared  who  was  to  make 
as  great  a  reputation  in  these  affairs  as  she  had  already 
won  by  her  adventures ;  and  it  was  to  Mme.la  Palaliae 
that  the  princes  were  to  owe  their  liberty.  She  managed 
everything  with  the  old  Fronde,  the  Parliament  was  on 
her  side,  and  their  hopes  of  success  were  growing,  when 
on  1 8th  December  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Rethel 
reached  Paris.  For  once  Turenne  had  been  defeated 
by  liis  caution.*  Refusing  to  follow  Bouteville's  advice, 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  impetuous  school  of  Conde, 
he  was  forced  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  and  give  to  the 
crown  the  most  decisive  victory  it  had  yet  gained. 
Mazarin,  who  shared  its  glory,  believed  himself  secure. 
The  Frondes  were  in  despair,  the  Parliament  dismayed, 
even  Mole  was  disheartened ;  for  he  sincerely  wished 
the  liberty  of  the  Princes,  could  it  only  be  given  through 
the  court  and  not  by  faction.  But  it  was  a  dejection 
which  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  Gondi  and  La 
Palatine.  The  Parliament  pressed  the  Queen,  who 
delayed  to  gain  time ;  but  Mole  was  firm  and  Orleans 

'  Cf.  Instructions  de  Mazarin,  No.  147  I.e. 

•  Loret,  Muse  historique,  t.  i.  p.  71  (ed.  Ravenel). 
3  Quoted,  De  Retz,  Mem.  (ed.  cit.)  t.  ii.  p.  326  n. 

*  Cousin,  La  Sociite  frangaise,  t.  i.  p.  43. 
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committed.  The  first,  on  20th  January  1651,  spoke 
boldly  before  her  of  "  this  unfortunate  policy,  the  cause 
of  all  our  mischiefs";  the  second,  ten  days  later,  menaced 
by  the  cardinal  and  rated  by  the  Queen,  swore  as  he 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage  that  he  would  never 
again  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  "  this  madman  "  and 
'*  that  fury."  ^  Once  frightened,  his  mind  was  made  up. 
Assuming  command  of  the  troops  as  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  kingdom,  he  joined  with  the  Parliament,  which 
Mazarin's  comparison  of  it  to  the  English  House  of 
Commons  had  still  further  exasperated,^  in  a  demand  for 
his  banishment  and  the  liberty  of  the  princes.  When 
every  hope  of  negotiation  was  past,  Anne,  who  had 
always  believed  that  it  was  his  abandonment  of  Strafford 
which  had  brought  Charles  himself  to  the  scaffold,  still 
held  to  her  minister.  The  knot  was  cut  by  Mazarin 
himself.  Dismayed  by  these  outbursts  and  by  the 
menaces  of  the  people,  he  left  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
6th  February,  "  by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  and  retired  to 
St.  Germain.^ 

The  Parliament's  reply  was  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  himself  and  all  his  household,  and  an  order  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  a  fortnight.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  Queen  would  join  him  at  St.  Germain ;  but  the 
vigilance  of  Gondi  and  of  the  train  bands  of  Paris  twice 
foiled  her  attempts.  After  a  vain  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  Princes  by  personally  releasing  them  from 
prison,  he  slowly  made  his  way  to  his  exile  at  Briihl. 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.,  t.  iii.  p.  6.  ^  jjq  Retz,  ibid. 

*  Loret,  Muse  Historique,  p.  91. 
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V. 

(February,  1651 — October,  1651,) 

The  exile  of  Mazarin  and  the  union  of  his  opponents 
marks  the  hight-ide  of  the  Fronde ;  its  pitiful  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  next  eight  months  made  the  laughter  of 
its  enemies.  It  is  a  comedy,  darkened  indeed  by  the 
figure  of  Conde,  who  seemed  already  to  carry  in  his 
bearing  the  tragedy  of  1652,  but  still  a  comedy — 
Marivaux  might  have  written  it — in  which  the  people 
are  merely  audience  and  the  Parliament  the  scene- 
shifters.  The  pretence  of  public  interest  is  scarcely 
maintained  now.  For  the  men  it  is  a  governorship, 
a  command,  or  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  for  the  women 
power,  excitement,  and  the  delight  of  working  for 
another.  More  than  ever  they  go  in  pairs :  the  Queen 
and  Mazarin,  Beaufort  and  Mme.  de  Montbazon, 
Laigues  and  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  her  daughter  and  the 
Coadjutor,  Mme.  de  Longueville  and  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Of  these  the  most  faithful,  perhaps,  is  Mme.  de  Longue- 
ville, and  to  make  the  story  less  pleasing,  the  most 
ungrateful  is  La  Rochefoucauld. 

The  return  of  Conde  had  been  the  signal  for  a  joy 
which  broke  out  madly  all  over  France.  Bordeaux, 
regarding  itself,  since  the  peace  of  1649  and  the  war 
of  1650,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his 
house,  burned  effigies  of  Mazarin,  and  spoke  of  the 
prince  as  "the  admiration  of  the  world." ^     It  was  the 

1  See  Letter  from  Bordeaux  to  Conde,  quoted  by  A.  Feillet,  op. 
cit.,  p.  279. 
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same  at  Paris.  Mme.  de  Longueville,  happy  now  in 
the  good  fortune  of  her  brother,  came  back  to  be  feted 
and  caressed  as  the  heroine  of  the  Fronde.^  Certainly 
the  devotion  and  endurance  of  his  wife  and  sister  are 
among  the  most  pathetic  things  in  this  wretched 
struggle.  It  seemed  now  that  the  country  might  have 
peace.  The  two  Frondes  were  united ;  the  Queen, 
though  in  language  that  showed  her  regrets,  had 
promised  never  to  recall  her  minister ;  and  the  projects 
of  marriage  which  had  cemented  the  union,  of  Conti 
with  Mile,  de  Chevreuse  and  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
with  a  daughter  of  Orleans,  promised  the  assurance  of 
their  fortunes  and  the  tranquillity  of  France.  An 
assembly  of  800  nobles,  established  since  February  at 
the  Cordeliers  under  the  protection  of  Orleans,  had 
even  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  clergy,  in  forcing 
from  Anne  a  promise  to  hold  a  States- General  in 
the  autumn.'^  The  outlook,  surely,  was  never  more 
promising. 

But  nobody  was  sincere ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
promise  of  marriage  completed  a  rupture  which  the 
inveterate  rivalry  of  Orleans  and  Conde  had  already 
begun.  If  Conde  was  to  blame  for  this  breach  of  faith, 
as  La  Rochefoucauld  assures  us,'  then  he  was  the  agent 
of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  Mazarin's  triumph.  He  saw  the 
Queen,  who  had  promised  him  everything,  to  gain  whom 
he  had  broken  his  word,  grow  colder  every  day.  All 
the  old  Fronde  began  to  leave  him,  Mme.  de  Chevreuse 
from   indignation,    Mole   and    La   Palatine   from   good 

1  See  especially  the  two  pamphlets  which,  according  to  M. 
Moreau,  have  no  equals  for  imagination  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
Fronde — Le  Temple  de  la  deesse  Bourbonie  (Choix  de  Maz.,  t.  ii.  p.  201), 
and  L'Apotheose  de  Mme.  la  Ditchesse  de  Longueville  {Choix  de  Maz., 
t    ii.  p.  208). 

2  See  Requete  de  la  Noblesse  (Choix  de  Maz.  t.  ii.  p.  230,  28th  Feb., 
1651). 

8  Mem.  Pte.  iii.  p.  66,  Coll.  Petitot,  t.  Hi. 
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sense,  Gondi  for  the  cardinalship,  and  Orleans  as 
natural  conseqence.  Conde,  deserted  and  deluded,  found 
his  power  gone  and  his  favours  in  the  air.  He  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  he  could  rule  at  the  same 
time  the  Fronde  and  the  Court,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  lesson  of  1650.  It  was  the  same  game 
once  more,  and  Mazarin  was  again  the  prompter. 
Awakened  to  the  truth,  he  feared  with  reason  that  it 
might  have  the  same  end.  The  horror  of  imprisonment 
weighed  upon  him,  his  friends  advised  him  of  his 
danger,  and  on  6th  July  he  left  Paris  secretly  for 
St.  Maur.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Mme.  de 
Longueville,  who,  though  ill,  felt  bound  to  throw  in 
her  fortunes  with  her  brother ;  and  Conti,  la  Roche- 
foucauld, Nemours,  Bouillon  and  Turenne  hastened  to 
accompany  her. 

The  confusion  of  interests  which  divided  his  party 
was  now  greater  than  ever ;  and  in  the  picture  of 
De  Retz  we  have  the  explanation  of  Conde's  failure.^ 
His  hatred  of  civil  war  and  his  contempt  for  intrigue 
had  never  been  concealed ;  he  was  of  all  men  the  least 
suited  to  be  a  party  leader.  In  the  dispositions  of  the 
nobles  by  his  side  there  was  little  to  fix  his  resolution. 
La  Rochefoucauld,  the  most  considerable  among  them, 
from  the  command  which  he  exercised  over  Conti  and 
his  sister,  was  indeed  tired  of  war,  but  knew  even  less 
than  Conde  what  he  wanted,  spending,  said  Matha,  all 
the  morning  in  hatching  trouble  and  all  the  evening 
in  patching  it  up  again.  Bouillon,  like  Turenne,  whose 
natural  distaste  for  intrigue  made  him  the  servant  of 
his  brother's  ambition,  balanced  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Court.  For  him  and  his  wife  there  was  little 
amusement  in  the  Fronde ;  they  were  the  gloomy 
figures  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  That  old  conjunction, 
1  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  118  ff. 
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debts  and  ambitions,  gave  them  no  ease ;  they  dreamed 
of  great  dukedoms  and  sovereignties.*  Bouillon  was  before 
all,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  the  head  of  a  house  and  the 
father  of  a  family :  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  his  eight 
children  and  remembered  Sedan.  His  wife  had  grace, 
and  an  understanding  as  keen  as  his  own ;  she  was  the 
genius  of  his  dreams,  and  her  charms  were  at  the  service 
of  his  ambitions ;  when  she  was  gallant,  we  are  told,  her 
husband  and  she  had  arranged  it  beforehand.  Among 
the  rest  of  the  party  love  wrestled  with  policy. 
Nemours,  attached  to  Mme.  de  Chatillon,  one  of  the 
vain  and  brilliant  "queens  of  gallantry"  whose  love 
of  pleasure  and  excitement  helped  to  make  the  history 
of  the  Fronde  a  history  of  the  passions,  wished  nothing 
that  might  separate  them  ;  Mme.  de  Chatillon,  in  love, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  with  Conde,  wished  what- 
ever might  keep  them  together;  Mme.de  Longueville 
was  divided  between  two  feelings,  desire  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, because  her  lover  wished  it,  and  desire  for  war, 
because  it  would  keep  her  from  her  husband,  whose 
unlovable  disposition  jealousy  had  not  improved.  With 
a  party  thus  disunited,  and  a  reluctant  leader,  the 
majority  wished  for  reconciliation.  But  Conde  would 
not  play  the  suppliant :  he  declared  to  Grammont, 
who  came  from  the  Queen,  that  he  would  never  return 
to  Court  so  long  as  the  creatures  of  IMazarin  held  the 
first  place  there.  Everywhere  there  was  the  same 
indecision,  exasperating  to  the  Queen,  but  not  ill- 
pleasing  to  JNIazarin.  The  turn  of  events  was  all  in 
his  favour.  The  Parliament  had  expelled,  at  Conde's 
demand,  the  under  ministers,  but  it  had  not  yet  finished 
the  declaration  against  himself,  and  his  opponents  were 
expending  their  heat  in  the  amusement  of  quarrelling 

^  See  CoMsin,  J oimial  des  Savants,  1854,  p.  707;  De  Retz,  Mem. 
t.  i.  p.  288. 
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with  each  other.  Chateauneuf,  who  had  plotted  his  fall 
in  order  to  secure  his  place,  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  ministry ;  and  his  successor  Chavigny,  who  spent 
his  time  in  going  between  Paris  and  St.  Maur,  was  little 
in  favour  with  the  Queen.  She  complained  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  traitors  and  poltroons ;  and  her 
impatience  at  the  indecision  of  parties  was  carried 
almost  to  vertigo  by  the  habitual  irresolution  of  Orleans, 
whose  great  misfortune  it  was  to  have  been  born  a 
prince  at  a  time  when  princes  must  make  up  their 
minds.  Led  now  by  the  Coadjutor  as  before  by  La 
Riviere,  balancing  between  his  dislike  of  Mazarin  and 
his  fear  of  Conde,  and  rated  alternately  by  the  Queen 
and  by  his  wife,  he  made  a  pitiable  figure  enough.  He 
raged  feebly,  in  the  intervals  of  sorting  his  medals, 
at  everything  and  everybody,  complaining  of  "  the 
inconstancy  of  affairs  "  ;  and,  in  a  fever  of  diplomacy, 
engaged  himself  to  both  parties  at  once,  in  case 
either  should  go  over  to  the  other.  So,  while  the  Queen 
consulted  the  Coadjutor,  and  Monsieur  fidgetted,  Conde 
continued  to  hold  assembled  at  St.  Maur  his  "Estates  of 
the  League" — a  melancholy  prelude,  as  Mole  declared, 
of  civil  war.^ 

It  was  certainly  a  melancholy  ending  to  the  hopes  of  five 
months  before.  The  confusion  and  incongruity  of  these 
scenes,  the  multitude  of  agitations  and  intrigues  puzzles 
and  astonishes  the  historian,  as  they  astonished  De  Retz 
when,  in  writing  his  memoirs,  he  came  to  recall  them — 
for  in  the  agitations  themselves,  he  declares,  one  hardly 
felt  these  things.  The  memoirs,  if  their  sprightliness 
deceives  us,  give  the  grounds  of  inference ;  and  we  can 
see  below  their  colouring.*  For  the  result  of  all  this 
movement  and  energy,  in   spite  of   its  gaiety  and  its 

1  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iii.  pp.  130,  148. 

2  Cf.  Michelet,  Richelieu  et  la  Fronde,  p.  325  ft. 
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epigrams,  its  triolets  and  chansons,  of  all  this  plotting 
and  counter-plotting,  this  serious  love-making  and  frivol- 
ous politics,  this  constant  arithmetic  of  for  and  against, 
this  perpetual  balancing  of  a  look  and  a  phrase,  this 
eternal  make-believe,  the  result  was  a  terrible  fatigue. 
The  Coadjutor  is  a  young  man,  and  he  is  playing  tricks 
with  his  complexion.  He  has  not  enough  time  for  sleep. 
He  never  leaves  Paris.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  go 
off  to  Limours,  like  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  take  the  air. 
Even  the  Queen,  whom  all  the  novel  glories  of  Mazarin's 
fete,  its  Italian  opera  and  new  stagecraft,  could  not  keep 
from  her  bed  beyond  her  usual  time,  even  she  is  forced 
to  break  her  hours.  Her  audiences  in  the  oratory  or  in 
the  gallery  last  sometimes  till  dawn.  These  were  hard- 
ships as  great  as  Vincennes  or  an  exile  in  Holland. 

And  if  the  plotters  were  fatigued,  who  had  all  that 
gaiety  and  love-making  to  dress  their  cares  in,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  people  meanwhile,  of  the  peasants  in  the 
plains,  sleeping  on  straw,  dying  of  hunger,  desperate, 
outraged,  impotent  ?  There  was  the  work  for  a  true 
Fronde,  which  should  "  reform  the  abuses  of  the  State." 
Such  a  Fronde  there  was :  it  is  a  Fronde  not  reckoned 
in  the  Coadjutor's  calculations.  Its  members  were  nuns 
and  cures,  and  its  head  Vincent  de  Paul,  whom  Mazarin, 
who  "supposed  that  all  priests  were  servants  of  God," 
as  Mme.  de  Montbazon  that  "  all  women  were  equally 
virtuous,"  had  ridiculed  early  in  the  Regency  to  the 
Queen. ^ 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  actors  in  this  drama  set 
themselves  to  write  memoirs  and  paint  each  other's  por- 
traits. Without  them  the  Fronde  is  an  enigma.  Where 
everything  depends  on  the  character  of  the  individuals 
who  act,  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  characters  for  an 

1  See  Michelet,  I.  c. ;  Feillet,  op.  cit.  passim ;  Mme.  de  Motteville, 
Mem.  t.  i.  p.  216. 
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understanding  of  their  actions.  And  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  biography  is  reconciled  when  we  judge 
actions  by  the  men  who  act,  as  well  as  men  by  their 
actions. 

Society  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde  presents 
circumstances  which  can  scarcely  occur  more  than  once 
in  the  history  of  a  nation  :  a  little  people,  interested  only 
in  itself,  brilliant,  accomplished,  talking  and  writing  with 
a  verve  and  grace  which  France  had  never  known  before 
and  which  could  not  last  out  the  century,  proclaiming  in 
every  movement  of  it  the  departure  of  the  middle  age, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  division  of  France  into  two 
peoples,  which  Michelet  dates  from  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia,^ which  is  to  go  on  growing  for  a  century  more 
until  they  unite  again  in  the  thunderclap  of  the  French 
Revolution.  And  the  explanation  of  the  Fronde  lies 
just  here.  It  is  a  society  devoid  of  political  sense, 
giving  to  gallantry,  belles-lettres,  and  war,  what  was 
meant  for  mankind,  vaguely  conscious  of  the  transition 
which  is  taking  place  from  the  feudal  to  the  modern 
state,  but  which  sees  in  the  minister  only  the  favourite, 
and  in  the  new  centralisation  nothing  but  tyranny.  The 
politics  of  the  noble  are  still  domestic;  France  is  to  him 
a  sum  of  noble  houses,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  own  the 
fortunes  of  his  country.  All  this  little  world  plunges 
into  a  maze  of  intrigue  where  the  individual  is  every- 
thing and  the  state  nothing,  where  the  sole  rule  of 
passion,  except  for  some  women,  is  self-interest,  and 
morality  at  its  best  is  only  prudence.  That  air  of  habi- 
tude in  them  is  nothing  accidental.  The  venom  of  the 
Ivipoyfants,  Alazarin  had  said,  was  one  of  which  a  man 
was  never  cured'*;  and  the  Frondeurs  are  not  only  the 
same  party  but  the  same  people.     They  are  playing  a 

1  op.  cit.,  p.  45S. 

-  Cousin,  Garnets  de  Mazarin,  in  jfournal  des  Savants,  1854,  p.  706. 
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well  known  role  in  a  well  known  company  ;  and,  true  to 
their  time,  regarding  posterity  as  their  audience,  the 
apologists  of  the  Fronde,  De  Retz  and  La  Rochefoucauld, 
have  tried  to  impose  on  us  that  illusion  which  the  actor 
himself  only  rarely  feels. 

It  was  impossible  to  expect  any  serious  result  from  a 
party  so  youthful,  so  capriciously  educated,  and  so  divided 
among  itself.  In  the  hotel  d'Albret  and  the  hotel  de 
Richelieu,  where  the  remains  of  the  hotel  de  Rambouillet 
had  been  gathered,  the  young  Frondeurs  aired  their 
views  on  the  state,  with  maxims,  says  Cousin,  a  la  Cato, 
or  rather  a  la  Corneille  :  "  for  all  these  Cinnas  of  the  salon 
had  some  Emilia  who  managed  them."  ^  The  talk,  he 
quotes  from  the  Grand  Cyrus,  became  insupportable  to 
all  who  were  not  interested  in  politics.  Young  men  still 
in  the  hands  of  their  dancing  master  set  up  as  reformers 
of  the  State ;  girls  who  could  hardly  put  up  their  hair 
spoke  like  Solon  on  the  most  difficult  affairs  of  politics. 
The  true  Frondeur,  indeed,  is  gallant  and  politician 
together, 

"Brutus  galant  et  Caton  dameret." 
Beside  his  youth.  Mole,  '■la  grande  barbe,'  seems  always  to 
recall  an  older  and  more  serious  France,  the  disparity  of 
the  League  with  the  Fronde.  He  has  imbibed  the 
atmosphere  of  the  romances  and  the  spirit  of  I'Astree; 
his  love  is  a  Vespagnol,  and  too  often  unfortunately  his 
politics  as  well. 

In  this  society  there  was  much  piety,  but  little  con- 
duct. If  they  learned  their  love-making  from  Spain, 
they  had  learned  something  of  their  morals  from  Italy. 
*'  Debts  and  deadly  sins,"  cries  the  Italianated  English- 
man cheerfully,  "who  is  not  subject  to?"  and  Talle- 
mant  des  Reaux  gives  him    the   answer   he   expected. 

1  La  Societe  frangaise ,  t.  i.  p.  212;  and  for  quotation  from  Grantl 
Cyrus,  p.  223. 
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The  looseness  of  De  Retz's  habits  only  became  scandal- 
ous in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  fashion  of  having 
nobles  who  were  also  churchmen,  like  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  and  churchmen  who  were  also  ministers, 
like  Richelieu  and  IMazarin,  confounded  the  standard. 
"  Enough  religion  for  this  world  "  is  the  phrase  of  the 
memoirs,  that  is,  as  La  Rochefoucauld  said  of  De  Retz, 
"  some  appearances."  ^  Every  condition  of  men,  it  was 
held,  had  its  particular  reputation,  and  one  should  esti- 
mate the  little  by  their  moderation,  the  great  by  their 
ambition  and  their  courage  ;  dignity  in  gallantry  was  to 
be  preserved  by  the  merit  of  one's  lovers.'  In  the 
frondeuse  devote  the  mixture  of  gallantry,  politics,  and 
piety,  reaches  its  strangest  point.  Mme.  de  Guemenee 
"  has  some  sallies  of  devotion,"  says  the  satirist,  "  then 
returns  to  the  world  again."  Now  Robert  Arnauld,  now 
the  Coadjutor  is  her  governor.  "I  believe,"  said  Conde, 
visiting  her  after  an  adjustment  of  her  house,  "  I  believe 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  pray  to  God  here."* 

The  influence  of  women  in  such  a  society,  and  in  a 
party  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fronde,  few  were 
over  thirty,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  was  two  women 
who  had  contributed  more  than  anybody  to  Mazarin's 
exile  ;  and  it  was  by  his  ill-considered  treatment  of  those 
two  women  that  Conde  was  now  earning  his  fall.  His 
affairs  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  His  return  to  Paris 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and  his  extravagant 
deportment,  roused  the  Queen  and  angered  the  whole 
court.     A  despatch  from   Bruhl,  as  usual,   settled  the 

1  In  portrait  sketch  sent  by  Mme.  de  Sevigne  to  her  daughter, 
3rd  June,  1675. 

2  De  Retz,  Conjitratio7i  de  Fiesqiie,  quoted  Mem.  (ed.  cit.)  t.  i.  p. 
216  n. ;  on  gallantry,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  14,  St.  Evremond,  Oeuvres  melees, 
t.  ii.  p.  299. 

3  Tallemant  des  Reaux  (ed.  Paulin  Paris),  t.  iv.  p.  47S.  Cf.  De 
Retz,  Mem.  t.  i.  c.  2. 
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manner  of  her  revenge.  Conde,  censured  in  a  royal 
memorial  read  to  the  ParHament,  and  accused,  not 
without  truth,  of  negotiating  with  Spain,  broke  out 
before  the  magistrates  with  exclamations  against  a 
calumny  of  which  he  believed  Gondi  to  be  the  author. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  time,  as  if  the  Coadjutor  had 
realised  his  mistake,  and  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  only 
policy  which  he  could  have  followed  with  success.  He 
aspired,  it  appeared,  to  Mazarin's  place  in  the  Council, 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  the  Queen.  The  Mazarin- 
ades  denounced  him  for  an  apostate;'  and  in  his  night 
conferences  with  her  it  was  her  attitude  to  Mazarin 
which  interested  him  most.'^  But  her  heart  was  taken 
beyond  reprisal.  Whether  wedded  to  him  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Anne  gave  Mazarin  all  her 
affection.  Her  conduct  now  is  evidence  almost  as  good 
as  her  letters.  She  was  brave  and  obstinate,  but  it  was 
more  than  obstinacy  which  enabled  Mazarin  to  assert, 
in  a  letter  of  August,  1650,  that  "the  Queen  will  never 
abandon  me,  and  though  she  should  be  reduced  to  a 
single  province  she  will  always  maintain  me."'  "  C^ 
pauvre  Cardinal,'"  whether  at  Paris  or  at  Briihl,  never 
ceased  to  direct  her  policy  and  to  rule  her  heart. 

The  scenes  which  followed  at  the  Palais  de  Justice 
were  the  finest  comedy  to  Mazarin,  watching  events 
from  his  exile  in  Germany.'*  The  Prince  and  the  Coadjutor 
dispute  the  pavement ;  their  armies  of  retainers  jostle 
each  other  on  the  steps  and  in  the  lobbies ;  when 
Gondi  was  caught  between  two  doors,  it  was  not  La 

'  See  his  reply,  Avis  dcsinteresse  (Choix  de  Maz.  t.  ii.  p.  259,  6th 
July,  1651).  Of  the  numerous  rejoinders  to  this,  much  the  best  is 
Lettre  d'un  Marguiller  de  Paris,  by  Sarrasin,  {Choix  de  Maz.  t.  ii.  p. 
277)- 

2  Cf.  Mem.  t.  iii.  cc.  26-30. 

*  Given  in  Mole,  Mem.  (ed.  cit.)  t.  iv.  p.  404  (13  Aug.). 

*  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iii.  cc.  30,  31. 
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Rochefoucauld's  fault  that  he  escaped  with  his  life ; 
once  swords  were  drawn  and  a  bloody  encounter  only 
averted  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Presidents,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  justice  and  peace.  "NVhen  at  last  the  Queen 
listened  to  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  and  forbade  her 
champion  to  go  to  the  Parliament,  Conde  used  the 
occasion  to  have  the  charges  against  him  withdrawn  in 
a  decree  of  the  Parliament  which  Anne  was  forced  to 
sign  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  the  joyful  celebrations, 
two  days  after,  of  the  King's  majority  (7th  September), 
jealousies  and  recriminations  might  cease.  But  nobody 
was  acting  in  good  faith.  There  was  no  mention  now 
of  the  States-General,  summoned  for  the  following  day  l 
and  another  of  those  changes  in  the  ministry  with  which 
Anne  played  upon  the  hopes  of  the  parties  served  Conde 
for  a  pretext  of  discontent.  While  the  court  gave  itself 
up  to  balls  and  festivities,  and  Paris  cheered  its  thirteen- 
year-old  King,  Conde  retired  to  Chantilly  to  consult  his 
friends.  The  time  for  negotiation,  he  had  almost  decided, 
was  past ;  Mme.  de  Longueville  entreated  him  to  take 
the  field,  and,  in  his  disgust  at  intrigue,  he  felt  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  the  only  kind  of  action  of  which 
he  was  a  master.  That  belief,  which  he  shared  with 
his  sister,  in  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  the  promises  of 
Spain,  and  the  apparent  number  and  strength  of  his 
allies  all  induced  him  to  a  course  which  everything  in 
him  but  his  impatience  of  control  denounced  as  mistaken. 
He  retired,  as  he  had  threatened,  to  his  province  of 
Berri,  and  there,  carried  away  by  the  passionate  appeals 
of  Conti  and  his  sister,  he  decided  for  war,  with  these 
prophetic  words  —  untrue,  says  Cousin,  of  his  sister 
only — "  You  are  throwing  me  into  a  strange  business,  of 
which  you  will  tire  sooner  than  I,  and  in  which  you  will 
abandon  me."*  His  friends,  indeed,  had  already  begun 
^  Cousin,  Mme.  de  Longueville  pendant  la  Fronde,  p.  80 
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to  leave  him.  Longueville  had  steadily  refused  his 
support ;  and  when,  leaving  his  brother  and  sister  witti 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  at  Bourges  in  Berri,  he  hurried 
to  Guyenne,  Turenne  and  Bouillon  used  the  opportunity 
to  desert  his  cause.  It  was  his  humbler  friends  that 
were  to  prove  most  faithful.  Lenet,  his  diplomat,  pro- 
cured a  promise  of  help  from  Spain  ;  Marsin,  captain 
general  of  Catalonia,  brought  picked  regiments  to  his 
help ;  and  a  Spanish  fleet  was  sailed  into  the  Gironde. 

The  Fronde  had  entered  its  last  phase.  Its  scene  is 
no  longer,  as  in  those  last  eight  months,  the  salon  or  the 
Court.     It  is  now  the  House  of  Conde  against  France. 
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VI. 
(October,  1651— July,  1653.) 

It  is  neither  possible,  in  an  essay  of  this  size,  nor  is  it 
necessary,  to  describe  with  any  detail  the  war  which 
followed.  The  great  names  of  its  generals  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  memoirs  give  it  a  fictitious  importance ; 
for  it  was  a  war  of  the  sort  in  which  reputations  ma}^  be 
lost,  but  never  made.  Michelet,  like  some  others,^  has 
used  the  comparative  failure  of  Conde  at  this  time  as  an 
excuse  to  play  the  old  game  of  Moreau  and  Napoleon  : 
it  must  have  been  his  generals  who  gained  Rocroy  and 
Lens.  But  the  source  of  Conde's  futility  is  only  the 
source  of  the  whole  war's  futility :  bad  troops,  want  of 
money,  and  conflicting  interests. 

By  November  of  this  year  (1651)  all  Conde's  family, 
with  their  friends,  had  joined  him  in  Guyenne,  and  the 
court  was  established  at  Poitiers,  to  "  give  heat  to  the 
armies."  So  far  its  designs  had  succeeded ;  Conde, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  could  not  move  beyond  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne ;  and  it  was  only  the  excessive  pru- 
dence inspired  by  his  name  which  prevented  the  vastly 
superior  forces  of  d'Harcourt  from  crushing  him  en- 
tirely. 

"While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  attention  of  all 
France  was  turned  to  the  north,  where  Mazarin,  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  growing  influence  of  Chateauneuf  with 
the  Queen,  had  begun  to  think  of  profiting  by  the  dis- 

^  E.g.  M.  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xiv.  p.  lo.  See  Champollion's 
note  in  his  edition  of  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iii.  p.  349. 
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sensions  of  his  enemies.  Supported  by  Anne  and  Louis, 
who  had  sent  authorizing  him  to  "  come  to  the  succour 
of  his  King,"  seeing  Conde  in  straits,  and  being  far 
removed  from  the  fury  and  menaces  of  Paris,  he  entered 
France  with  a  Httle  army  of  6,000  men,  and  began  to 
treat  with  the  generals  and  governors.  To  Turenne  he 
is  "  always  the  same,  notwithstanding  everything  that 
has  passed";^  Senneterre,  d'Hocquincourt,  de  Broglie,  all 
the  generals  on  his  way  joined  his  forces;  he  saw  every- 
where, in  his  uninterrupted  progress,  "the  protection 
which  God  gives  to  innocence."^  By  28th  January,  1652, 
he  reached  Poitiers,  and  paid  his  court  once  more  to 
the  Queen. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  unreason- 
ing fury  of  Paris  when  the  rumours  of  his  return  were 
found  to  be  true.  The  Parliament,  whose  hatred  of 
Mazarin  was  all  that  remained  of  its  old  spirit,  felt  itself 
duped  and  outraged  by  a  Queen  who  had  used  the 
sweetmeat  of  his  exile  to  give  it  any  medicine  she  chose. 
Its  behaviour  now  is  the  most  disgraceful  confession  of 
its  weakness.  Every  fresh  report  of  Mazarin's  advance 
roused  it  to  more  lunatic  frenzy.  He  was  declared,  with 
his  adherents,  guilty  of  high  treason ;  his  library  and  his 
furniture  were  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  sum  realized 
offered  as  a  reward  for  his  body  dead  or  alive.  The 
pamphlets  revel  in  Marigny  tariffs,  offering  so  much  for 
his  head,  his  nose,  his  ears.'  The  recall  of  Mole  to 
Poitiers,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  removed  the  last  check 
upon  the   licence  of   Paris  and    the   Parliament.     The 

1  Letter  of  Mazarin  to  Abbe  Fouquet  (26th  Dec),  quoted  Feillet, 
op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

2  Letter  to  same  (i8th  Jan.),  quoted  Feillet,  p.  324  n. 

^  See  Tarif  du  prix,  by  Marigny  [Choix  de  Maz.  t.  ii.  p.  397). 
Among  remonstrances  from  the  other  side,  the  following  has  a  semi- 
ofScial  character,  Les  Sentiments  d'un  fidek  sujet  du  Roi  sur  V Arret  du 
Pari,  du  29«  dec,  1651  (Choix  de  Maz.  t.  ii.  p.  314). 
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politic  spirits,  Gondi,  now  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Orleans, 
were  forced  by  these  events  to  fresh  expedients.  De 
Retz  had  long  been  in  his  second  period.  He  began  as 
an  agitator,  he  was  now  a  negotiator,  who  wore  himself 
out  in  endless  and  fruitless  expedients  for  the  formation 
of  a  Third  Party,  which  should  support  Conde  against 
Mazarin  and  the  Court  against  Conde. ^  It  was  a  plan 
in  which  Orleans,  who  liked  to  look  both  ways  at  once, 
readily  concurred  ;  Bouillon  and  Turenne,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  "had  never  seemed  great  hunters,"  held 
the  St.  Hubert  with  Orleans  at  Limours ;  ^  it  was  hoped 
that  Mole  would  favour  a  party  so  moderate.  But  the 
scheme  came  to  nothing.  Mole  was  gone ;  the  Parlia- 
ment, severely  reprimanded  by  the  King,  began  to  be 
afraid  of  politics  ;  and  Orleans,  with  his  usual  promptitude 
in  faithlessness,  secretly  engaged  himself  with  Conde, 
who  was  tiring  of  Guyenne  and  eager  to  join  the  army 
on  the  Loire.  That  jealousy  between  its  commanders, 
Beaufort  and  Nemours,  which  was  to  end  fatally  four 
months  after,  had  already  lost  Angers  to  the  Prince's 
party,  and  would  have  lost  Orleans,  but  for  an  event 
worthy  of  these  wars  of  great  seigneurs  and  noble 
amazons.'  Mademoiselle,  instructed  by  the  Duke  her 
father,  set  out  with  her  aides-de-camps,  the  Countesses 
of  Fiesque  and  Frontenac,  to  forestall  the  royal  troops. 
She  was  brave  and  ambitious ;  she  wished  two  things 
to  be  a  heroine  and  to  have  a  husband.  To  be  the  first 
seemed  also  the  best  way  of  having  the  second  ;  and  her 
husband  was  to  be  either  Louis  XIV  or  Conde.  Refused 
admittance,  she  was  not  discouraged.     With  money  and 

^  Mem.  t.  iii.,  pp.  282  ff.,  323.  Cf.  Ste. -Beuve,  Causeries  die 
Lundi,  t.  V.  p.  200. 

-  Fabert,  Corresp.,  quoted  Feillet,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 

3  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iii.  pp.  357,  358.  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  Mem. 
p.  168  ff.    Coll.  Petitot,  t.  xli. 
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rhetoric  she  gained  some  workmen,  who  broke  down 
a  gate,  and  the  princess,  scrambhng  through  the  breach, 
found  herself  mistress  of  the  town.  She  had  taken,  as 
she  intended,  "  le  hon  cJiemin  "  ;  Conde  thanked  her — he 
was  to  thank  her  again ;  the  chansons  were  full  of  her 
divine  courage. 

By  the  end  of  iNIarch  Conde  set  out  from  Bordeaux 
with  a  small  escort,  and  after  numerous  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  succeeded  in  reaching  the  army. 
His  presence  was  soon  felt.  "  Ah,"  said  Turenne, 
observing  their  movements,  "  the  Prince  has  arrived  !  " 
A  battle  was  fought  with  the  royal  army  at  Bleneau,  in 
which  only  the  skilful  reinforcements  of  Turenne  pre- 
vented d'Hocquincourt  from  being  defeated.  And  now 
that  restlessness  and  vagueness  of  purpose  which  haunted 
the  Condes  determined  him,  in  obedience  to  Chavigny's 
urgent  requests,  to  leave  his  army,  as  he  had  left 
Guyenne,  and  attend  to  his  interests  in  Paris.  He 
found  there  nothing  to  assure  him.  Neither  Orleans 
nor  the  Parliament  wished  his  arrival.  Everywhere 
among  the  people  there  was  the  same  lassitude  and 
desire  for  peace ;  and  with  the  coming  of  Conde,  who 
seemed  to  portend  trouble  wherever  he  appeared,  they 
saw  war  already  in  their  faubourgs.  Had  he  continued 
in  the  field,  and  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  all  would  have  been  different.  Once  more,  w'orked 
upon  by  Rochefoucauld  and  by  ]\Ime.  de  Chatillon,  who 
still  held  a  gallant  empire  over  him,  he  approached  the 
Court ;  and  that  maze  of  intrigue  began  again  which 
had  always  been,  says  Rochefoucauld  himself,  "the 
safety  of  Mazarin  and  the  ruin  of  his  enemies."^  He 
failed,  as  he  had  always  failed,  and  his  first  resource 
was  gone. 

He  had  two  left :  war,  and  another  which  we 
1  Mem.,  '  Giierre  de  Guyenne,'  p.  148.     Coll.  Petitot,  t.  Hi. 
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shall  see.  He  must  win  a  victory.  But  he  was  out- 
numbered and  outclassed  by  the  troops  of  Turenne, 
which  had  just  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  his  forces  at 
Etampes,  and  had  taken  St.  Denis.  His  position  in 
Paris  grew  more  and  more  unbearable ;  the  people, 
sick  of  this  lagging  misery,  shouted  in  the  streets  for 
"  Peace  or  War,"  condemning  the  inaction  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  rapacity  of  the  princes.  In  this 
moment  of  his  despair  there  appeared  on  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  noble  adventurers 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  to  whose  wild  and  cruel 
careers  the  romance  of  a  restless  century  gave  something 
of  lustre.  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  dispossessed  of 
his  province  by  Louis  XHI,  had  fought  against  France 
in  the  pay  of  Spain,  and,  as  he  had  sworn,  "  rebaptized 
himself  in  the  blood  of  the  French."^  His  army  of 
8,000  men  was  his  sole  fortune  ;  he  had  laughed  with 
joy,  when  Conde  was  imprisoned,  at  the  thought  of 
gaining  from  the  Crown  some  of  his  strong  places ; 
and  he  was  ready  now  to  engage  himself  to  whichever 
side  should  pay  him  best.  "  One  must  be  in  the 
Fronde,"  says  M.  Feillet,  "  to  see  the  chief  of  an 
army  in  a  situation  so  singular :  bound  by  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  Spain,  from  which  he  is  in  receipt 
of  subsidies,  and  paid  at  the  same  time  from  the 
royal  treasury,  for  an  army  which  supports  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  country,  while  he  treats  with  the 
party  of  the  Princes"!'^  When  at  last  he  made  up 
his  mind,  and  on  2nd  June  entered  Paris  between 
Orleans  and  Conde,  he  seemed  to  have  made  the 
Prince's  fortune.  But  it  was  a  union  as  lightly  broken 
as  it  was  lightly  made.  He  could  not  feel  at  ease  in 
Paris,  where  the  Parliament,  rallying  to  its  traditions, 

1  Quoted  by  Feillet,  op.  cit.,  p.  21  n. 
-  P-  353- 
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had  refused  him  a  seat  in  its  assembly ;  the  Queen, 
knowing  him,  had  never  ceased  to  negotiate ;  and  he 
was  afraid  to  risk  his  army  against  a  general  like 
Turenne,  in  support  of  a  cause  so  ill-supported  as 
Conde's.  By  the  6th  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Court,  on  the  loth  he  left  Paris,  and  was  out  of 
France  in  a  fortnight. 

Conde  now,  in  despair,  sank  lower  and  lower ;  he 
determined  at  all  costs  to  be  master  of  Paris.  Its 
miseries  at  this  time  and  the  desolation  round  its  walls 
are  scarcely  credible.  Thousands  were  dying  of  hunger; 
every  day  the  disorder  increased  as  crowds  of  refugees 
flocked  into  the  town,  flying  before  the  armies ;  they 
slept  on  the  bridges,  under  carts  and  sheds ;  there  was 
no  money  and  no  food.  These  scenes  had  a  sombre 
effect  on  Conde :  they  advised  him  of  the  only  way 
to  control  Paris.  He  gathered  round  him  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people  a  new  Fronde,  a  mob  of  broken 
soldiers  and  desperadoes,  who  threatened  the  Parliament 
and  demanded  its  union  with  the  Princes.  The  terrified 
magistrates  stopped  their  meetings,  and  Conde,  once 
more  master,  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Turenne, 
who  had  come  with  the  court  to  St.  Denis.  A  desperate 
battle  was  fought  (2nd  July)  at  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
in  which  Conde,  after  miraculous  efforts,  was  only  saved 
from  a  disastrous  defeat  by  the  happy  intrepidity  of 
Mademoiselle,  from  this  day  named  "/«  Grande"^  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Prince  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  Orleans  entreating  him  to  open  the  gate 
of  St.  Antoine,  shut  against  him  by  the  King's  orders ; 
and  his  ruin  seemed  certain,  when  all  at  once  the  gate 
opened,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  from  the  Bastille 
proclaimed  his  deliverance  and  Turenne's  chagrin. 
Mademoiselle  had  triumphed  over  her  father's  weakness,. 
Cf.  her  Mem.  p.  257  ff.     Coll.  Petitot,  t,  xli. 
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and  seduced  the  keeper  of  the  Bastille  to  an  act  of 
treason  for  which  Conde  thanked  her  more  heartily 
than  ever. 

But  he  had  come  to  the  reverse  of  his  fortunes. 
The  disaffection  which  the  return  of  his  broken  and 
defeated  army  had  renewed  in  Paris  drove  him  now 
to  an  action  whose  horror  was  the  death  blow  of 
the  Fronde.^  At  a  great  assembly  of  the  Parliament 
convoked  on  4th  July  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
King's  return,  the  magistrates  were  set  upon  by  crowds 
of  ruffians,  shot,  stabbed,  beaten  to  death,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  set  on  fire  :  it  was  an  accident  if  anyone 
escaped.  To  no  purpose  Goulas,  Orleans'  secretary 
(left  behind  by  mistake),  sent  a  terrified  message  for 
help.  Conde  treated  it  with  raillery  ;  and  it  was  left 
for  Beaufort  and  Mademoiselle  to  save  the  last  victims, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  from  the  destruction  of  the 
flames.  Conde  had  indeed  subdued  Paris,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  fame  and  of  his  cause.  When  on 
8th  July  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  Parliament  he 
was  confronted  with  half  empty  benches  :  all  the  chief 
citizens  and  magistrates  had  left  a  town  where  terror 
was  the  only  rule.  The  Court  sent  offers  of  peace, 
but  Conde,  more  and  more  involved  with  Spain, 
whose  forces  under  the  Archduke  Leopold  were  on  the 
frontiers,  forced  the  Parliament  to  give  an  answer  which 
broke  off  negotiations. 

It   was   a   struggle   now  of  action    and    interaction 

between   the   Fronde   and   the    Court,   which    had   left 

St.  Denis  for  Pontoise,  carrying  with  it  the  loyal  portion 

of    the    Parliament.      The   establishment    in    Paris   of 

a  revolutionary  government   with   Orleans  and    Conde 

1  For  contemporary  records  of  4th  July  and  of  misery  in  Paris 
see  Feillet,  op.  cit.  pp.  383-422.  Even  the  muse  burlesque,  we  see, 
could  smile  no  longer:  "  Et  qitoi!  durant  cet  incendre,  Faut-il  faire  la 
cornedie  ?  "  (Loret,  Muse  Hist.). 
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at  its  head,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Archduke  and 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  was  back  in  France  once 
more,  stifled  for  a  moment  the  growing  reaction  which 
Conde  feared.  The  fight  grew  hotter ;  the  death  of 
Nemours  in  a  duel  with  Beaufort,  and  the  retirement 
of  La  Rochefoucauld  to  heal  his  wounds,  removed  the 
only  members  of  the  party  who  wished  for  peace.  Every- 
where, in  the  government  and  in  civil  life,  there  was 
nothing  but  anarchy  ;  the  war  of  decrees  and  counter 
decrees  between  the  two  Parliaments,  of  Pontoise  and 
of  Paris,  confounded  all  authority.  But  it  was  a  fight 
in  which  the  Court  was  bound  to  win.  Plad  Conde's 
allies  been  less  eager  to  profit  by  disorder,  and  more 
anxious  to  assure  his  victory,  the  miserable  struggle 
might  have  continued  for  some  months  longer.  But 
the  spirit  of  licence,  as  the  Court  had  hoped,  began  to 
dishonour  itself,  and  it  was  decided  to  relieve  these 
scenes  with  a  little  comedy.  On  12th  August  the  King 
declared  his  decision  for  the  departure  of  Mazarin, 
styled  "  his  good  servant ;  "  and  a  week  later,  for  a  touch 
of  realism  which  was  to  prove,  indeed,  more  real  than 
he  had  expected,  the  cardinal  retired  into  his  exile.' 

There  was  nothing  now  but  fear  which  could  prevent 
the  return  of  Paris  to  its  old  loyalty ;  and  the  proclama- 
tion, on  26th  August,  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who 
should  return  to  their  obedience,  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Fronde  in  Paris.  The  clergy,  who  had  been  preaching 
peace  and  the  King's  return  for  months,  made  an  imposing 
deputation,  headed  by  the  most  convicted  agitator  of 
his  time,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
of  their  good  wishes."^  A  Royalist  League  even  was 
formed,  and  Broussel  and  Beaufort,  seeing  that  all  was 

1  Cf.  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iv.  pp.  60,  61. 

2  De  Retz,  Mem.  t.  iv.  p.  83  ff.  Cf.  Letter  from  Vincent  de 
Paul  to  Mazarin  for  return  of  King  (11  Sept.,  1652)  quoted  Feillet, 
op.  «7.,*pp.  436-8. 
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lost,  gave  up  their  charges.  The  King  only  waited  for 
the  retirement  of  the  princes  to  resume  his  seat  at  Paris  ; 
and  when  Lorraine  and  Conde,  disdaining  to  be  entered 
in  the  amnesty,  left  Paris  with  their  armies,  he  set 
out  with  his  mother  from  St.  Germain  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Louvre  (21st  October).  Three  days 
later,  by  one  of  those  ironies  which  clever  men  use  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  on  the  very  anniversary 
of  that  day  four  years  ago  when  it  had  wrung  its 
Declaration  of  St.  Germain  from  the  Queen,  the  tired 
and  humbled  Parliament  agi:££d-lo,a^jjcree.. forbidding 

\it  hereafter  to  take  cognisance  of  general  afeifsoFstate, 

\or  to  meddle  with  the  direction  of  the   royal   finance... 

j"The  new  era  had  begun  already ;  and  when  Mazarin 
returned  in  the  opening  of  1653  his  entry  into  Paris  was 

I  a  triumph.  All  his  old  enemies  hastened  to  welcome 
him  at  the  Louvre ;  De  Retz,  whom  he  never  ceased  to 
fear,  was  in  prison  at  Vincennes ;  and  Orleans  had  been 
forced  to  withdraw  to  a  retirement  at  Blois  which  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  keep  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  he  mounted  into  Mazarin's 
carriage  after  their  reconciliation,  that  La  Rochefoucauld, 
with  that  cynical  humour  which  distinguished  him  even 
in  his  own  age,  made  the  remark  which  is  the  Fronde's 
best  motto,  "  Tout  arrive  en  France  /" 

The  history  of  the  Fronde,  it  seems,  might  end  here. 
But  Conde,  though  he  had  lost  Paris,  and  was  now 
retiring  into  Holland  before  Turenne,  never  lost  hope 
in  his  sister's  constancy.  All  these  months  the  same 
scenes,  the  same  horrors  and  excesses  as  Paris  had  seen, 
were  making  Bordeaux  a  nightmare  to  its  inhabitants.^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  "  Little  Fronde  "  eagerly  accepted 
the  amnesty  of  1652.  Conde  urged  his  family  to  seek 
the  support  which  he  himself  had  found  in  popular 
1  Cf.  Cousin,  Mine,  dc  Longuivillc pendant  la,  Fronde,  cc.  v.,  vi. 
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faction,  and  the  Ovmee,  more  terrible  even  than  Conde's 
desperadoes,  because  more  determined  and  better  organ- 
ized, opened  a  reign  of  terror  which  frightened  all 
moderate  men,  and  disgusted  even  the  people  who  used 
its  support.  Conde  did  more.  Working  always  through 
Mme.  de  Longueville,  as  determined  as  himself  to  carry 
the  struggle  to  the  very  end,  he  induced  Spain  to 
approach  England  in  his  cause.  The  English  repub- 
licans had  indeed  some  curiosity  about  the  revolution- 
aries of  Bordeaux,  who  talked  of  Geneva  commonwealths 
and  the  persecution  of  Catholics.  Cromwell,  willing  to 
do  something  for  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  not 
without  hope  of  furthering  English  interests,  sent  agents 
to  observe  events  and  investigate  possibilities.  There 
was  some  word  of  shipping  Irish  troops  to  the  Gironde ; ' 
and  religion,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  exploited,  as  in 
1627  at  La  Rochelle,  in  the  interests  of  aristocrats. 
But  the  time  was  past  for  such  attempts  ;  "  in  France," 
says  Mme.  de  Motteville,  "  we  no  longer  have,  thank 
God,  religious  wars."  ^  The  wars  of  religion  in  France, 
indeed,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  wars  of  theology,  and 
while  Huguenots  and  Catholics  mixed  freely  upon  equal 
terms,  the  world  was  divided  between  Jansenius  and 
Molina.  Cromwell,  finding  the  French  calvinists  little 
discontented  with  Mazarin's  government,  refused  to  treat 
with  the  rebels  except  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of 
Bordeaux.  It  was  a  condition  that  would  have  troubled 
Conde  very  little,  but  Mazarin  forestalled  him.  A 
guarantee  was  given  of  fair  treatment  to  the  Protestants, 
and  Cromwell,  who  had  not  yet  found  his  way  among 
the  confusions  and  uncertainties  of  foreign  politics,  was 

1  Cousin,  Mme.  de  Longueville  pendant  la  Fronde,  p.  288,  wrongly 
states  that  Irish  troops  were  shipped  to  the  Gironde.  For  the  per- 
plexing history  of  these  negotiations  see  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Common- 
wealth, vols.  ii.  iii.,  Index,  s.  v.  Cond6. 

2  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  434. 
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not  unwilling  to  have  his  mind  made  up  for  him.  The 
negotiations  continued,  indeed,  during  this  year  and  the 
next,  but  the  prospect  of  definite  assistance  from  England 
was  already  small,  and  Bordeaux  was  left  without  an 
ally  save  a  degenerate  Spain.  Mazarin  had  the  Church 
behind  him,  and  capable  agents  in  Berthod  and  Ithier  ; 
the  quarrel  of  Conti  and  Mme.  de  Longueville  had  ex- 
asperated the  division  in  their  party,'  and  the  people 
were  disgusted  with  the  Omiee.  It  only  remained  to 
arrange  terms  of  surrender.  On  3rd  August,  1653,  the 
King's  generals,  Candale  and  Vendome,  entered  Bor- 
deaux ;  the  Princess  of  Conde,  her  son,  and  Lenet  joined 
Conde  in  Flanders ;  Conti  went  off  to  amuse  himself  in 
Languedoc;  and  Mme.  de  Longueville  returned  to  her 
husband.     The  Fronde  was  ended. 

^  Cf.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mem.  'Guerre  de  Giiyenne,'  p.  131.     Coll. 
Petitot,  t.  lii. 
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CONCLUSION. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  about  these  events  which  is 
not  plainly  written  in  their  history.  The  Fronde  effected 
nothing  of  what  it  intended,  and  the  disgrace  of  its 
actors  had  no  triumph  in  it ;  it  brought  forth  not  a 
single  great  principle,  and  not  a  single  great  man. 
Liberty  showed!  her  face  only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
obscurely  ;  France,  like  Horace's  bad  painter,  gave  her 
a  salamander's  ending.  "  The  only  use  of  the  Fronde," 
\says  M.  Cousin,  "  in  the  admirable  economy  of  our 
Ihistory,  has  been  to  raise  up  the  royal  power,  to  make 
khe  absolute  necessity  of  it  felt,  and  to  increase  beyond 
(measure,  perhaps,  the  work  of  Louis  XL,  Henry  IV.,  and 
iRichelieu."  ^  It  found  a  country  impoverished,  indeed, 
but  powerful  abroad,  a  distressed  but  spirited  people, 
and,  in  the  solid  respectability  of  the  Parliament,  a 
useful  check  upon  the  crown.  France  saw  herself, 
when  its  dissensions  were  over,  equally  a  prey  to 
poverty  and  to  her  enemies,  the  home  of  an  obsequious 
people,  a  servile  nobilit}',  and  the  most  unlimited  of 
monarchies.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  had  opened  the 
movement  seriously,  almost  impressively,  but  had  early 
become  the  plaything  of  nobles  and  young  tribunes,  and 
the  mouthpiece  of  party  measures.  That  mixture,  in- 
deed, of  justice  and  politics,  which  made  its  futility  in 
the  Fronde,  was  to  bring  about  its  dissolution  in  the 
next  century.  It  had  been  easy  to  move  the  people  on 
the  question  of  their  miseries.  They  were  jested  at  by 
1  La  Jeunesse  de  Mine,  de  Longueville,  Introd. 
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other  nations  for  the  infinity  of  their  taxes  and  the 
power  of  their  kings, ^  But  in  the  anarchy  of  the  last 
two  years  they  had  discovered  a  hearty  disbelief  in  the 
ability  of  their  magistrates,  and  they  had  found  that  the 
nobles  who  espoused  their  cause  were  as  much  their 
enemies  as  ever. 

As  for  the  nobles  themselves,  they  made  no  attempt 
at  disguise.  They  put  off  the  casque  for  the  peruke, 
and  rested  after  the  play.  No  man,  we  are  told,  can  be 
so  good  a  Christian  or  so  truly  a  philosopher  as  a  dis- 
illusioned courtier;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  as  much 
truth  in  this  statement  as  in  many  others.  De  Retz, 
who  had  studied  Plutarch  and  Caesar  in  his  youth,  found 
in  Descartes  the  study  of  his  maturity  and  his  decline. 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  loved  Mme.  de  Longueville 
while  still  able  for  intrigue,  sought  now  in  the  charm  of 
Mme.  de  Sable,  and  later  of  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  the 
quiet  enjoyments  of  letters  and  gallantry.^  Among  the 
women  there  was  much  healing  of  the  conscience, — with 
nunnery  retirements  and  second  marriages;  and  Port 
Royal,  itself,  as  Michelet  says,  an  older  Fronde,  gave 
refuge  and  comfort  to  the  penitents.^ 

As  a  political  movement,  then,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  danger  of  taking  the  Fronde  too  seriously.  But 
it  has  been  compared  to  the  Puritan  Revolution  in 
England,  and  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  dissipated 
aurora  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  compare  it  to  the  first  is  to  neglect  the  force  of 
religion  in  politics.  Both  the  Protestants  of  France  and 
the  Puritans  of  England,  from  being  a  sect,  became  a 
faction.     But   this  change,  which   in  France  was  their 

1  Cf.  Filmer,  Patriarcha,  c.  ii.  §  i8  (ed.  Morley). 

2  Cf.  Ste.-Beuve,  Portraits  des  femmes  (Mme.  de  la  Fayette,  M   de 
la  Rochefoucauld). 

8  Cf.  Ste.-Beuve,  op.  cit.  (Mme.  de  Longueville.) 
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weakness,  because  it  was  made  too  easily,  and  their 
salvation,  because  it  made  them  powerful  enough  to  be 
tolerated,  in  England  became  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Mazarin  did  not  understand,  any  more  than  Paris  under- 
stood, the  nature  of  the  English  Revolution,  when  he 
imagined  that  it  might  easily  have  been  suppressed  ; 
and  it  was  well  for  France  and  for  Mazarin  that  their 
troubles  of  religion  had  ceased.  The  tragi-comedy  of 
the  Fronde  would  then  have  lost  its  laughter.  In  Eng- 
land, if  there  was  any  comedy,  it  was  such  comedy  as 
Shakespeare  might  have  put  in  a  tragedy  ;  neither 
Cromwell  nor  his  Latin  secretary  was  built  for  comedian 
parts.  Rochefoucauld,  who  lost  his  eyesight  for  a  time 
after  the  fight  at  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  Milton, 
who  lost  his  sight  for  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, both  composed  verses  on  their  blindness. 
To  compare  the  verses  is  to  compare  the  spirit  of  the 
two  Revolutions.^ 

It  is  equally  misleading  to  speak  of  the  Fronde  as 
a  premature  French  revolution.  There  never  was  a 
time,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  agitations  when  so  many 
political  pamphlets  and  verses  were  written.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  pamphlets,  with  their  Scripture  quotations 
and  their  arguments  from  the  Fathers,  that  we  must 
look  for  enlightened  views  ;  nor  must  we  take  the 
anarchy  of  the  Mazavinades  of  1652  and  the  exclama- 
tions of  Montandre  for  the  deep-seated  fury  of  1789 
and  the  reasoned  passion  of  Prudhomme.  It  is  to 
Pascal  that  we  must  go  for  a  glimpse  of  that  political 
enlightenment  which  produced  the  French  Revolution. 

*  *  Pour  ce  coeur  inconstant  qu'  enfin  je  connois  niieux 

J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  Rois  :  j'en  ai  perdu  les  yetix ' ; 
with   parody  of  the  last  hemistich,  '  je  Vaurais  faite  aux  Dieux,' — 
quoted  by  Ste.-Beuve,  Portraits  des  femmes  (La  Rochefoucauld),  p. 
296.     Milton's  verses  written  in  the  third  year  of  his  blindness  are 
well  known. 
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Louis  XIV.,  who  hated  the  Fronde  and  all  its  sugges- 
.tions,  had  guessed  half  the  truth  when  he  persecuted 
land  destroyed  Port  Royal.^  But  he  had  as  yet  nothing 
to  fear.  It  is  with  Pascal  as  with  Hobbes.  Their 
speculation  was  the  outcome  of  the  politics  of  their 
time;  the  memory  of  civil  war  had  guided  their  maxims; 
and  it  was  no  accident  of  thought  which  made  two  men 
so  utterly  dissimilar  develop  the  same  views  of  Monarchy 
as  something  divine,  and  of  Justice  as  force  established.'^ 
In  virtue  of  the  first,  Pascal,  true  to  his  country,  con- 
demned the  Fronde  ;  in  maintaining  the  second  view, 
he  condemned  the  absolutism  which  succeeded  it. 

'  Cf.  Ste.-Beuve,  Port  Royal,  t.  ii.  p.  192  ff. 

-  Cf.  Pensees,  p.  390  ff.,  ' Dii  besoiti  du  Justice' — most  of  which, 
through  the  prudence  of  Port  Royal,  remained  unknown  until  1779. 
Also  Vie  de  Pascal  par  Mme.  Perier  sa  soeur,  ibid.,  p.  53. 
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